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RACCOON HUNTING. 


Owe of the favorite amusements of the coun- 
try people of the South and West, and particu- 
larly the colored portion, is that of raccoon hunt- 
ing, or, as they almost without exception denom- 
inate it, **coon hunting.” The raccoon 1s a na 
tive of Canada and all North America, but it 13 
not common now in the Northern and Eastern 
States; and the sport is not so popular as in the 
localities further south and west. 

The mode of pursuit is with dogs, who follow 
the scent’ of the animal in the woods, and bring 
him to bay-in the trees. ‘The hounds who fol- 
low him communicate to each other and to the 
huntsman the fact that the coon is ** treed” by 
a peculiar howl “The practiced huntsman will 
tell -bv the crv of the hound the exact moment 
at which the animal leaves the ground for the 
protection of the tree. When this cr ° is heard 
ail the huntsr-en and the dogs, who Dave been 
previously scattered in the rapid pursuit, gather 
at the foot of the tree, and the former prepare, 
if the tree is not too valuable, to fell it, This is 
often a labor of hours. When the tree falls the 
dogs are at once in among the brush, the ‘* coon” 
again takes to flight, but with well-trained dogs 
and huntsmen in pursuit he seldom escapes. 
Coon hunting is ysually followed fer the sport 
only; thé animal is never exten, though he is 


.sometimes tamed, and cruelly too, for it is al- 


most always at the cost to him of blindness. 
Hlis eyes, only intended for use at night, are 
easily affected by the light of the sun, and blind- 
ness ensues. 
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THE PUBLIC PERIZ. 


Y OME of the Democratic papers are repeat- 
ing their action of the autumn of 1860. 
When at that time it was very clear that the 
Democratic leaders at the South and in the 
Cabinet intended to plunge the country into 
war some of the Republican journals in the 
country called attention to the significant signs 
of the times, as portending trouble, and asserted 
that under all circumstances the laws must be 
maintained. The Democratic papers declared 
that such a strain was incendiary, and that the 
tepublicans were stirring up civil war. 

As we said last week the public apathy and 
incredulity were remarkable, and the country 
blindly lurched into war. If the circumstances 
which were known to some had been made pub- 
lic, if the tocsin of the press had londly rung 
the alarm, the war might not indeed have been 
avoided, but we should have been somewhat 
prepared for the struggle. At the present 
time, as we also stated last week, there is rea- 
son for grave apprehension of trouble, and the 
country ought constantly to bear it in mind. 
Nobody can seriously doubt that the President 
would resort to an armed settlement with Con- 
gress, if he dared, It is mainly a question of 
his courage, Suppose the President, having is- 
sued a general amnesty, should proclaim that it 
restored political privileges, and should declare 
martial law in the District of Columbia and for 
as large an area around it as might suit his pur- 
pose. He would then be practically Dictator, 
and General Grant would be officially his mili- 
tary Lieutenant. 

- This would be illegal, it. would be revolu- 
tionary, it would be preposterous. Undoubted- 
fy; but it is none the less possible and probable. 
The President is not a person who can be trust- 
ed, and when that is said allis said. He knows 
that Congress will me¢t on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, Ife is very sure that there will be a vigor- 
ous effort for his impeachment. He is pretty 
sure that the effort will succeed, and he proba- 
bly has very little doubt of the result. Now he 
also believes, for he has told us very often, that 
Congress as at present constituted is a usurping 
body. Ie acknowledges its authority, indeed, 
but that acknowledgment would not interfere 
with his action, for he is wholly inconsistent 
and illogical, and he is desperate. He insists 
that the late rebel States are entitled to repre- 
sentation; and it follows, in ti residential 
mind, that a Congress which forcibly expels a 
part of the States is not a body competent to 
impeach, and not a body, therefore, whose ac- 
tion is to be respected. 

Is there any thing in the career or character 
of the President which makes it unlikely that 
he would attempt to resist or disperse Congress, 
or do something to make trouble before it as- 
sembles ? Common-sense, indeed, rejects such 
« course as stupid folly. But is that a reason 
for supposing that it would not be adopted by 
the President ? It is tolerably evident to most 
sensible men that a great cause, a great faith, 
and skillful leaders are necessary to a great and 


. Suecessfd revolution; and that there is no 


cause, no inspiration, no leadership, in Ax- 
DREW JONNSON and his “policy.” If he has 
any reliance, it must be upon the Democratic 
party. Is that party likely to support him ina 
coup d'état? No, for they are “ery careful to 
disown the President and the President’s per- 
formances, [Bunt although a great revolution 


. requires a great cause, a‘serious and bloody 


trouble may arise from a very small one. 
In insisting, as we do, upon the possibility 
and probability of Presidential violence, we wish 


to persuade our readers that it is their duty to 
be awake and alert, and that no peace is to be 
expected while Mr. Jounson is President. It 
was universally supposed and asserted that Con- 
gress had bound him so closely that he could 
do no mischief. Does the event prove it? Is 
he not to-day in a position to do as much mis- 
chief, more mischief than ever? And is there 
any doubt that his doing it will depend solely 
upon his courage? He is undoubtedly urged 
by evil counselors, as Governor Seymour of 
New York was in 1863. The Governor, upon 
reflection, did not directly resist the National 
Government, It was a very wise course, and 
it is useless now to speculate upon the reasons 
that ruled him. If the President is as wise as 
the Governor, we shall be very glad. If he is 
not, we shall not be surprised. 

We think, however, that under the circum- 
stances no truly patriotic man will regret that 
General Grant is precisely where he is. Of 
his purpose as of his purity there is no question ; 
and in any serious complication the same clear 
good sense will not fail him which has guided 
him safely through the difficult situations in 
which he has been heretofore placed. He is 
the sentinel of the people. If the President 
plunges the country into graver trouble he alone 
will bear the guilty responsibility. 


RADICALISM JUSTIFIED. 

Tue present situation is a striking vindica- 
tion of the Radical instinct of the country. It 
has always felt that the President was false, and 
that the extreme remedy was the wisest. But 
the impeachment project has never enlisted very 
general sympathy; and for two reasons. ‘The 
first was a want of confidence in the impeach- 
ment leaders, and the second was a feeling that 
Congress could bind the President so as to make 
him harmless, and so, also, as to spare the coun- 
try the excitement of the trial. 

General and Mr. in Con- 
gress, conceding their ability and whatever else 
of patriotic service may be fairly claimed for 
them, are not men in whose wisdom the sober, 
thoughtful, influential body of the people con- 
fide. ‘Granting that their suspicj 
President are correct,” said the general good 
sense—“ granting even that it might be a good 
thing to impeach, yet we fear the necessary 
prominence of such men.” We are not saying 
that this feeling was just, or this expression cor- 
rect; but, of course, General BuTLer and Mr. 
ASHLEY know as well as the rest of us that this 
was very generally said. 

So, in the Senate, Mr. Fessexpen and Mr. 
SHERMAN and Mr, Epmunps and their friends 
regarded Mr. SUMNER as a visionary—an im- 
practicable idealogue, who was abstractly hos- 
tile to the South, and who would ruin the coun- 
try upon atheory. All the New England Sena- 
tors, it was asserted by some warm Radicals, 
were fossil Conservatives except Mr. Sumner. 
Now the country; with the heartiest admira- 
tion of Mr. SuMmNER’s powers and the deepest 
gratitude for his services, undoubtedly shared 
the opinion held of him by the colleagues we 
have mentioned, and shrunk from a policy which 
Mr. SumNER might dictate. ‘‘ The President,” 
said the Senators in. question, ‘has denounced 
Mr, Sumner, and Mr. Sumner has denounced 
the President. ‘The Senator insists upon im- 
peachment before the country is convinced, be- 
fore it is ready. He urges it through thick 
and thin, and he will plunge us all into con- 
fusion.” So when the proposal to adjourn con- 
ditionally was brought forward, the Conserva- 
tive sentiment of which we speak was opposed 
to it upon the ground that the President could 
be held within bounds, while the conditional ad- 
journment would merely keep the country un- 
settled, It was with some difficulty, therefore, 
that the plan wa finally adopted. Its wisdom 
was soon shown, Congress assembled in July ; 
but despite the lesson, despite the apparently 
unavoidable warning, thinking, as it thought be- 
fore, that it had securely bound the Executive, 
Congress adjourned until the 21st of Novem- 
ber, nor is there any authority but the Execu- 
tive which can assemble it sooner. 

The event has justified the Radical view of 
the situation. The President, as the Radicals 
said, could not be trusted; and Congress, as 
Mr, Sumyer claimed, ought to have held itself 
in a position to watch him, ‘Those members 
who said that public opinion did not approve 
the Radical view should have remembered that 
Congress, under the circumstances, makes pub- 
lic opinion, If Mr, Fessenpen, and Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS, and Mr. SHERMAN, and their friends 
had reflected upon the whole career and char- 
acter of the President, if they had recalled the 
experience of other times and similar situations 
in history, and if they had considered one gen- 
eral principle, and had agreed with the Radi- 
cal distrust of the Executive, despite the bars 
and bolts of prevention they had provided, then 
public opinion would have been united, and the 
President would not have had the chance which 
he is now using to the utmost. 

The general principle of which we speak is 
this, that you must fight fire with fire. Ever 
since the 22d of February, 1866, the situation 
itself has been Radical. . It was clear that the 
President would spare no extremity, of action 

upon his side. That was onty“hatural. It 


s of the. 


should have been taken for granted, and our | 


measures adapted to the emergency. The true 
course would have been not necessarily to im- 
peach until the necessity was obvious and over- 
whelming, but for Congress to sit virtually in 
permanence. ‘The point of the difficulty was 
the Executive denial of the authority of Con- 
gress. The practical answer was the constant 
exercise of that authority. And the moment 
impeachment seemed to be necessary it could 
have been carried without the least popular 
shock. 

The maturer civilization of New England, 
the soberer temperament, the hallowed tradi- 
tions of peacefil obedience to law, the solution 
of strife by the ballot, and the general intelli- 
gence in a certain degree incapacitate its sedate 
Senators from a vivid conception of the actual 
situation, They have not been brought face to 
face with rebels. They have not fought for 
years the tyranny of slavery immediately threat- 
ening property and life. ‘hey have not learned 
the ineradicable hostility of the spirit known as 
‘the South” to the Union and the Government. 
They have forgotten how surely the Stuart and 
the Bourson under some form return. But the 
men of the border and of the West understand 
more truly that a Bourson never learns; and 
it is upon the border and in the West that Rad- 
icalism prevails. 

We do not say that therefore the technical 
Radical pclicy of any moment should be pur- 
sued, but we do say that its spirit should inspire 
the general policy of the party. Only a man 
who believes that the spirit of the President and 
of progressive civilization-and development in 
fhis country are radically hostile, and that the 
President must be expected to act after his 
kind, is a statesman who comprehends the cri- 
sis, 


ANOTHER GLANCE AT THE 
CONVENTION. 


WE said last week that the session of a Con- 
stitutional Convention in so large a State as New 
York must necessarily be long, and must seem 
unreasonably long to the impatient public mind. 
But nevertheless the duty of such a body is de- 
liberation, and upon no subject ought delibera- 
tion to be so deliberate as upon a fundamental 
law. Those whom the people have chosen for 
their representatives must be allowed to speak 
for the people, and to show how the subject un- 
der consideration is regarded in different places 
and under different influences. The Conven- 
tion therefore wisely decided at its opening that 
there should be no previous question, The rule 


*has now been changed, but-the change does not 


affect the debates, for they occur in Committee 
of the Whole, in which there is no previous 
question; and the subject is not transferred to 
the action of the Convention until every one 
who wishes to debate has been heard in Com- 
mittee, 

Whether the system of work adopted by the 
Convention was wise may be questionable. 
There are some reasons why it may be a great 
deal better to take up the old Constitution in 
Convention and proceed to consider in what 
points it needs amendment, This method is 
preferred by many as insuring a short session, 
and as limiting the discussions to the points 
which clearly require change. But, on the 
other hand, as a hundred and sixty persons 
might not agree upon those points, and as it is 
most probable that scores of them would, for 
various reasons, wish to change every article, 
it is doubtful whether time would be really 
gained; while it is plain that the discussions 
would be much more crude than when, by dis- 
tributing the parts of the Constitution among 
Committees, ample time and opportunity are 
given for information, The plan adopted by 
this Convention was inherited from that of 
1846; but some of the leading members of 
the present assembly preferred the more direct 
method, 

Still, the Convention has been remarkably in- 
dependent of its committees, and has not hesi- 
tated to reject their work, as we stated last 
week, and cling to the Constitution of 1846. 
The fault of that instrument is, that it was the 
work of a doctrinaire, Fearful of concentra- 
tion of power, and alarmed by experience of a 
**regency,” the framers of that Constitution 
seemed to suppose that no government was 
truly popular in which every office was not 
elective. Diffusion of power was the motto 
of Mr. Micnart Horrman. But diffusion of 
power may often be accomplished more surely 
in other ways than by an immediate election. 
Unity and permanence are essentially conserv- 
ative elements of government, and they are 
necessarily endangered by a constant popular 
reference. If the elections are limited to the 
legislative and the chief executive offices, leav- 
ing the agents whom the popular vote has se- 
lected to choose their subordinate agents, the 
substance of power remains, as it should, in the 
hands of the people, and the whole system is 
simplified. But, jealous of centralization, the 
men of 1846 fell into the other extreme, and 
this Convention inclines to perpetuate their er- 
ror. 

Like all Constitutions, this one will be found 
to be a series of compromises. Exactly what 
“they are will not necessarily appear to those 


who are not close watoWers of the course of the 
Convention, There were certain prominent 
subjects of discontent under the present sys. 
tem. The inequality of suffrage for colore| 
citizens, the elective judiciary and the sl}. 
terms, and the city government of New York 
were conspicuous among thé alleged griey- 
ances. ‘Then there was the financial policy 
allied with the canal-enlargement question, and 
various details in many other parts of the Con- 
stitution. Upon all these points strong party 
and private feelings and interests were excited, 
and it is by the consideration of these that the 
probabilities of the popular ratification of the 
Constitution must be determined. 

The first great compromise appears in the 
Report of the Judiciary Committee. This was 
a large and able committee, and amo.g its mem- 
bers were several from the city of New York. 
It was discovered at an early day in the Con- 
vention that the sentiment of the Republican 
rural districts was adverse to appointed judges, 
and to the life tenure, In those districts tho 
best men were elected, and willingly served for 
short terms. At least this was the general ax- 
sertion, and there was no reason to doubt it, 
But the city Republicans were opposed to the 
many different courts in the city, and to the 
short term, which they believed to be pernicious 
to the ends of justice and to the public welfare. 
The city Democrats, however, had sent to the 
Convention several of the judges of these very 
courts, The judges were naturally opposed to 
the abolition of their courts, and, as Democritic 
partisans, could not oppose the elective system. 
If the courts were abolished, therefore, it was 
a logical inference, assisted possibly by certain 
intimations, that the united Democratic vote 
would join the rural party, and continue the 
present election and tenure. 

After much and long debate, there was a 
general yielding of certain points. The value 
of a harnronious report was deeply felt, and the 
advocates of a simple system descended ste) !\v 
step, until it was resolved to report to the Con- 
vention the confinuance (by not abolishing) of 
the many city courts, the elective system, tlie 
life tenure, and a future popular decision whether 
the elective system should be discarded, There 
was but one dissenting voice to this report, «!- 
though it did not at all fully express the fec!- 
ings of some of the ablest and best members of 
the Committee. It is supposed, of course, if 
the plan be adopted as recommended, that the 
continuance of the elective system and the life 
tenure of the many judges in the city will en- 
able their friends to skip nimbly over equal 
colored suffrage. So the Democrats who favor 
the anti-railroad consolidation clause, for what- 
ever reason, are supposed to be much more 
friendly to that than they are hostile to the 
colored suffrage. ‘The majority of the ‘‘ city” 
Committee will carry the compromises still fur- 


‘ther. And of that report we shall hereafter 


speak, 

The reported plan of the judiciary is a very 
great improvement upon that of 1846, and if 
not seriously changed by the Convention will 
be very -velcome to the people. A very strenn- 
ous effort, however, will be made to shorjen 
the tenure. 


PARTY UNITY. 

We hope that the result of the election in 
California, a State in which the Union majority 
is very large, will serve to show the absolute ne- 
cessity of party harmony. The liberal party can 
not fight within its own ranks as well as with 
the common enemy and yet win the victory. 
And so we say to our friends in Massachusetts. 
You have no right to disorganize the party upon 
the issue of prohibition; and you do disorgan- 
ize it throughout the country in dividing upon a 
foreign issue when the great common danger is 
immediately before us. The imperative duty 
of the great liberal Union party of the country 
is to hold itself united and firm until after the 
Presidential election. There is no episodical 
question which can properly divert our chief 
interest for a moment. ‘The main question is 
natiogal reconstruction, and until that is virtu- 
ally settled by the election of a wholly harmoni- 
ous administration, it is of the nature of treason 
to imperil by internal dissensions the results of 
the war. 

But these results can be secured only by 
strict party organization and action. Nothing 
is finally effected in a popular system except by 
party agency. Public opinion # the real power, 
but it acts through parties. Party is the glass 
which compresses the rays to the burning point ; 
and whoever in this country sneers at parties 
shows his perilous ignorance of the necessary 
methods of political action under our Govern- 
ment. 

Nor was there ever a time when this truth 
was more evident. ‘The full disaster of Mr. 
Lixcotn’s murder begins now to appear. The 
New York World lately labored to prove that 
Mr. Jonson was faithfully following the course 
of Mr. Lixcotn. But, to say nothing more, 
the striking difference between them is, that 
Mr. Lixcoun always deferred to the will of the 
people in Congress, while Mr. JoHNSON defies 
it. Had Mr. Lixcotn lived he would have 
co-operated with Congress, and reconstruction 
-would have been already far advanced, But 
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under the chaotic administration of Mr. Jonn- 
son we are still, after more than two years, to 


decide whether the war was fought in vain. | 


If the Republican party remains in unques- 
tioned power, the Union will be restored upon 
principles approved by all loyal men, If the 
Democratic party could succeed, the rebel States 
would return upon terms dictated by rebels, 
Nor do we, therefore, accuse individual Dem- 
ecrats. We do not charge, and never have 
charged, all those who vote with the Demo- 
cratic party with sympathy for rebels and re- 
bellion. But we do charge the Democratic 
party, as a party, with the responsibility of be- 
ing to-day, as it was six years ago and during 
the war, the hope of all who are disaffected to 
the Union and the Government, 

The welfare of the country and the peaceful 
development of our liberties and progress de- 
pend, therefore, upon the defeat of that party. 
But that can be achieved only by the Repub- 
lican organization; and to deprecate party ac- 
tion at this time is either ignorantly or wan- 
tonly to trifle with the permanence of the Goy- 
ernment which is the hope of civilization. 


THE STATE NOMINATIONS. 


Ovr State election has again a national sig- 
nificance. As long as the President persists in 
embarrassing the subject of reconstruction ey- 
ery general election must be first regarded as 
an expression of public opinion upon his con- 
duct. The universal Republican victories of 
the last year were incalculable national bless- 
ings, for they showed the President and his 
counselors how deep was the popular condem- 
nation of their course, 

This year the Démocrats inform us that they 
are very sure to carry New York. Last year 
Mr. SewarpD promised it to them by forty thou- 
sand majority; and they will succeed this year 
in precisely the same way, and by the same ma- 
jority, But they are resolute, active, and un- 
scrupulous, We are not, therefore, to beat 
them by going to sleep. We must haye at our 
Convention a plain declaration of our good 
principles, and we must nominate good men. 

The four present officers at the head of the 
State ticket, Generals Bartow, 
MartinpaLg, and Colonel How1ranp, have 
served the State with the utmost fidelity, abil- 
ity, and diligence, and are all men of a spot- 
less integrity. By virtue of their offices they 
are members of the Canal Board, but through 
the fire in which men of all parties have been 
consumed they have passed unseared, and have 
emerged without so much as the smell of fire 
upon their garments, In all the storm of sus- 
picion, insinuation, and open accusation that 
has beat upon the Canal management there has 
never been the least whisper against any one 
of them. As truly patriotic in civil service as 
they were in the field, of ‘a virtue even more 
signal by contrast, is there any reason, princi- 
ple, or policy, why they should be discarded ? 

If any of their associates should be dropped 
because of any kind of suspicion, truly or falsely 
entertained, there is the more reason for re- 
taining those who are wholly untouched even 
by idle and inventive rumor, To sacrifice the 
worthy to the unworthy, or to those who are so 
considered, is an outrage upon pyblic morality. 
If it should be urged that to retain some names 
upon a ticket is to stigmatize those who are 
omitted, the reply is, that not to retain them is 
to stigmatize them also. The Republican party 
knows very well that certain persons whom it 
has trusted with high office have fallen under a 
cloud. To omit-‘them upon a new ticket is to 
say that the party recognizes that fact, and re- 
pudiates all attempts at shielding them or as- 
suming the responsibility of their imputed of- 
fenses, But to omit with them their acknowl- 
edged incorruptible associates, members of the 
same Board, is to cast suspicion upon them, amd 
to announce to the State that the party can not 
nominate proper men, 

We trust that the Convention will renomin- 
ate by acclamation the men who have served 
the State so well, and not be deluded by the 
argument that a new ticket accuses nobody, 
Under ordinary circumstances that may be true. 
But the situation is extraordinary. The Ca- 
nal frauds are notorious ; and to reject all the 
present officers together is, under existing cir- 
cumstances, virtually to asperse them. Cer- 
tainly the State and the party owe something 
to faithful service, 


A BLOW AT THE SPEAKER. 


SOME very impetuous and unwise person has 
published ‘* Sixteen Reasons why our Republic- 
an party should not run General Grant for Pres- 
ident in 1868,” We take three of them at ran- 
dom as illustrative of the whole, They are num- 
bered respectively 9th, 10th, and 11th. 

“ Because all the Democratic and rebel pa- 
pers indorse him.” We should be glad to know 
the name of one important Democratic or of a 
single rebel paper that does so. 

“He has followed our drunken, Democratic 
JOHNSON in all his rebellious rows against Con- 
gress and our party.” ‘This is as laughable as 
the previous assertion. 

““Because he has insulted the Republican 


party by indorsing the removal of the Secre- 
tary of War and accepting the position him- 
self.” This is simply untrue. General Grant 
did not approve and could not control the sus- 
pension of Mr. Stanton. But he has very 
wisely consented to keep out a bad man as long 
as he can, 

We speak of this little sheet because it is 
widely circulated by mail, and published in the 
Copperhead papers, and because it is unkindly 
attributed to the friends of Mr. Cotrax, with 
the hope of injuring that gentleman. No man 
has a higher regard for the patriotic services of 
General Grant than the Speaker, and we can 
understand his profound chagrin that his name 
should be drawn into such an association as this. 
No man knows better than the Speaker, and he 
will therefore doubtless attribute this perform- 
ance to an enemy, that the prospect of no can- 
didate can be brightened by aspersions upon Gen- 
eral Grant. Even ifsuch aspersions should in- 
jure the General, they could not help him for 
whose benefit they were ostensibly uttered. 


WISCONSIN MUSIC. 


THe Wisconsin Republican Convention re- 
cently met to nominate State officers, and passed 
resolutions which, as reported by telegraph, are 
an admirable epitome of the principles of the 
great dominant party in this country: 


“They reaffirm the cardinal tenets of the political 
faith of the Republican party ; the inalienable right of 
all men to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and no tion at the ballot-bex on account of 
birth-place, creed, or color; the liberty of speech and 
the press; free schools; a prompt acquiescence with 
the decisions of the people at the ballot-box; the 
maintenance of the natianal faith as pledged to its 
creditors; the equalization of taxes so that they shall 
fall equitably on all classes. It was resolved that, as 
the chief purpose of the Republican Union Party dur- 
ing the war was to conquer the enemies of the Union 
and assert the supremacy of the Constitution and the 
laws, so now its chief object is to secure the fruits 
of the victory won, and restore the reign of civil Jaw 
and constitutional order throughout the land, looking 
mainly to the representatives of the people in Con- 
gress, which is clothed with the power to make all 
laws necessary for carrying them into execution in 
the Government of the United States or any depart- 
ment thereof; and we heartily indorse the system and 
measures adopted by Congress for Reconstruction.” 


SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. 


In remarking, in a recent article on the re- 
moval of nuisances, upon the rights of the pub- 
lic.in relation to the prevention of disease, we 
stated certain principles that we will now apply 
to the prevention of that formidable and hide- 
ous malady, small-pox. So many die of it year- 
ly, especially in our crowded cities, that it is a 
matter of great importance to prevent its ravages 
so far as possible. There are two means resort- 
ed to for this purpose. One is vaccination, and 
the other is seclusion of the.sick. ‘There is com- 
monly altogether too much made of the latter 
and too little of the former. Let us look at this. 

The seclusion is generally overdone. ‘The 
alarm excited by the appearance of the disease 
occasions this, ‘This is especially true of towns 
in the country. ‘The course ordinarily pursued 
has been this: On the appearance of small pox 
the members of the civil authority, so called, are 
assembled, and a vote is passed directing the ob- 
taining of a house in some by-place to be used 
as a pest-house; and the sick are removed to 
this, often under circumstances which lessen the 
chances of their recovery. With this movement 
there is soon another, providing for a general 
vaccination. In the mean time there is much 
alarm, and the facts are so much exaggerated by 
busy rumor that even the business of the place 
may be temporarily injured. The disease and 
the excitement after a period pass away. Both 
might have been either wholly or almost wholly 
prevented by pursuing-a proper course. Not 
only can the disease be prevented from spread- 
ing at all in the great majority of cases, but its 
outbreak can generally be avoided. By what 
means this can be done we will point out. 

As to seclusion, this can commonly be ade- 
quately secured on the spot where the patient is. 
Separating lim from the rest of the family, and 
exercising due care in regard to the clothing of 
those who attend on him, are all the measures 
that are requisite, The very common notions 
about the virus being readily carried in various 
ways, even in the smoke of a chimney, for in- 
stance, are altogether unfounded, In addition 
to the seclusion of the patient, there should of 
course be vaccination of all persons who have 
been in any way exposed, even if they have al- 
ready been vaccinated, 

But the grand means of prevention is system- 
atic compulsory vaccination, practiced continu- 
ously, with the purpose of wholly shutting out 
the disease, Provision should be made for the 
vaccination of every child within a certain period 
after birth, and the fact should be certificated 
and registered as formally as is done with births, 
marriages, and deaths, It will not do to be con- 
tent with making the neglect of vaccination a 
bar to admission to our public schools, This is 
far from reaching the whole difficulty. There 
will be evasions, it is true, with the most care- 
fully constructed plan, but the object can un- 
doubtedly be quite thoroughly secured, Ofcourse 
provision should be made for the vaccination of 
the poor at the public expense, just as other needs 
of pauperism are cared for. 

With such a plan efficiently carried out small- 
pox may be rendered a great rarity. For with 
the present very incomplete application of the 
preventive the occasional prevalence of the dis- 
ease is very slight as compared with the extent 
of its ravages before the discovery of Junner. 
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How incomplete is the general application of the 
preventive is indicated by some statistics that 
have been gathered in Bngland. In some quite 
extensive observations made in 1851 it was found 
that the highest percentage of vaccinations upon 


the births of the year was 21, and in many cases 


it was less than 6, With such a neglect of vac- 
cination what an opportunity would the disease 
have to spread were there not an immediate ap- 
plication of the preventive at the time? But 
better by far would it be to be beforehand with 
our measures, for thus not only would the num- 
ber of victims be less when the disease appears, 
but in the vast majority of cases it would be pre- 
vented from appearing at all. 

_ We know that many object to using compul- 
sion in such matters in this free country. _ ut 
there are rights in regard to preventing the dif- 
fusion of disease which are not only consistent 
with full liberty, but are based upon it. No one 
has a right, by omitting a simple precaution, to 
inflict disease upon his neighbors. The law 
should compel him to do otherwise. , 

But some are opposed to vaccination because, 
as they allege, diseases are often communicated 
by it from one persen to another. There are 
very few diseases of which this can be said to be 
possible, and surely ordinary care can prevent 
such a result from occurring. There is no ne- 
cessity for taking matter from any but those 
known to be purely healthy. 

Others doubt the protective power of vaccina- 
tion. But nothing was ever more certainly de- 
monstrated. ‘The fact that we have already given 
in regard to the present compared with the past 
ravages of the disease proves it, It is true that 
varioloid, a stunted form of it, as we may say, 
sometimes appears in the vaccinated; but it is 
ordinanly very mild, runs a short course, and 
leaves no trace behind. Now and then, but very 
rarely, a vaccinated person has small-pox in full ; 
but the vaccination may not have been a proper 
one, but even if it was, the occurrence is so very 
infrequent that it ought not to bring any dis- 
credit upon the protective power of vaccination. 
It comes as near to perfection as any thing does 
in this imperfect world. We may add that re- 
vaccination may prevent such occurrences. 
single vaccination will indeed protect the great 
majority for a lifetime, but it will not all; and 
so, in order to attain the highest <ecurity, all 
had better be vaccinated twice—in infancy and 
on reaching adult life. We do not deem it, 
however, necessary that the second vaccination 
should be comoulsory. 

There are few that fail to be vaccinated from 
the objections that have been mentioned. ‘The 
many that neglect it do so from sheer careless- 
ness, or from lack of appreciation of its import- 
ance, Some, perhaps we may say many, wait 
to have it done at public expense when a general 
alarm shall call for a general vaccination. 

Small-pox is not prevailing just now, but as 
there is danger of its breaking out as an epi- 
demic at any time, we wish our readers to pon- 
der well what we have said, and do what they 
can in so moulding public sentiment as to pre- 
pare it for the enactment and the successful en- 
forcement of a law for compulsory vaccination. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTHERN RECONSTRUCTION, 


Prrsinent Jomnson issued on September 7 a new 
proclamation of amnesty. After a lenghty preamble 
the document recites that the full pardon described in 
the proclamation of May 29, 1865, shall be extended to 
all poems having participated in the late rebellion 
with the restoration of all privileges, immunities, and 
rights of property, except as to property with regard 
to slaves, and except in cases of legal proceedings un- 
der the laws of the United States, on condition that 
such persons shall take an oath of allegiance, which 
oath is duly described. The chief or pretended chief 
executive officers of the late Confederacy, all /heads 
of departments of the Confederate Government, all 
agents thereof in foreign States and countries, all 
wn held military rank or title above the grade of 
Brigadter-General, or naval rank or title above that 
of Captain, all Govegnors of States, all persons having 
treated otherwise than as lawful prisoners of war per- 
sons in the military or naval service of the United 
States, and all persons who, while seeking to obtain 
the benefits of the proclamation, are actually in civil 
military, or naval custody, or legally held to bail, an 
all persons who were engaged, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in the assassination of the late President are 
debarred from profiting by the amnesty. This procla- 
mation really affects only about 400 persons in all the 
South; reliéves only one-fourth of these; and was is- 
sued only for political effect. 

General Canby relieved General Sickles of the com- 
mand of the Second Military District on September 5. 
His first’act was to confirm the orders and regulations 
of his predecessor. General Sickles has demanded a 
Court of Inguiry. 

The Alabama Conservative Cqnvention, at Monj- 

mery, on September 5, resulutions adopti 
the platform of the late Philadelphia Convention 
its own, and adding several clauses, one of which fi- 
vors “charity and kindness toward the blacks, n 
withstanding the prejudices instilled in their mi 
by bad men and recent events, and warns then? to 
trust no strangers, bat to place confidence in t 
whom they have | known to be honorable.” Yvili- 


were not received pleasantly by the 


General Griffin assumed command of Gen 
{dan's District on September 7, and began 
by confirming all General Sheridan's o 

The President has promised the office off Commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen's Bureau to General Gordon 
Granger in the event of the removal of General How- 
ard, which is threatened, neral Granger has been 
4 of the President's policy from the 
and had previously been rewarded by an appointmen 
as Colonel in the Regular Army. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


There have been since our last issne State elections 
in Maine, Vermonj, and California. Vermont was car- 
ried by the Republicans by twenty thousand majority : 
the vote polled by both parties noe fallen off slight 
ly from that of last year. Owing to the aplit of the Re- 
publican party on minor and k mes, the Demo- 
crass carried California by about six thousand ma- 
jority. The Maine election, which took place on Sep- 
tember 9, resulted in considerable losses to the Re- 

blicans and some gains to the Democracy, but not 
of sufficient importance to materially change the com- 
Legislature. The Republican majority 


Pennsylvania canceled $1,794,644 50 of her deb | dnr- 
ing the year ending September 2 
A terrific boiler explosion occurred on Septen ber 9 

at No. 258 West Twenty-eight Street, New York The 
boiler was hurled through the air a distance «' one 
hundred and fifty yards, falling upon the roof of s 
four-story dwelling and crushing its way to the. ellar. 
The foreman, engineer, a man and two childrer were 
killed, and several others were severely injured 

September 9 in honor a ‘Gen- 
e was the largest outpouring of ci izen: 
ever witnessed in St. Louis, 

John L. Helm was inaugurated Governor o! Ken- 
tucky at Elizabethtown on September 3, and d ed on 
September 8. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


An armistice has at length been agreed up in be- 
tween Turkey and the Cretans, and warlike >pera- 
tions have been suspended. A board of inquir ' com- 
posed of Mohammedans and Christians has be« n sent 
to Crete to obtain a statement of the grievances of the 
inhabitants, and arrange if possible a settlem int of 
the troubles. At the same time ay 4 spu ns all 
offers of mediation from the European Powe a, and 
declines all projecta of a joint inquiry. ; 

The revolutionists in Spain under Prim havi | over- 
run Catalonia, and are in possession of Saragose' . The 
revolt has become so formidable that the Spanish fleet 
sent against Chili and Pern was recalled September 1. 

Prussia and France have exchanced peace circulars, 
and both seem to be satisfied. The grand combina- 
tions of Salzburg, which were to have overthrown the 
balance of power in Europe, are declared to have nev- 
er been arranged nor even contemplated. 

Garabaldi was enthusiastically received at Geneva 
on September 9, and in a speech declared that his 
purpose to move on Rome was unalterable, and that 
the plan of action, though deferred, would soon be 
cages ed into effect. 


THE WHITE SEA DISASTER. 


Tue full particulars of the shipwreck of sixty- 
four vessels in the White Sea last spring have 
just reached this country, and present a picture 
at once novel ana awful. Very large trading 
fleets annually repair from England, France, 
Denmark, and other countries to Archangel, the 
northernmost sea-port of Russia, and situated on 
the White Sea, to obtain the corn, tallow, and 
other products which form the trade of that port 
and province, On June 16 a fleet of 250 vessels 
was collected near Archangel, and here came in 
contact with immense moving masses of ice float- 
ing about with the tide. The English consul at 
Archangel happened to be on beard of one of 
the vessels, and has given a description of the 
disaster. He states that the vessel ia which he 
Was a passenger was “attacked” by the ice, and 
carried from Cape Orlov through the entire 
length of the sea, and finally by means of steam 
managed to escape. The ice was packed: around 
the various vessels of the fleet to the depth of 20 
feet above the decks. Many of the hapless ves- 
sels, being entirely at the mercy of the ice, were 
crushed in or entirely overrun by it. In some 
cases the stout beams and sides were broken as 
if the ship had been an egg-shell, while in others 
the ice mounted the vessel’s sides, and, making 
a clean sweep of masts and bulwarks, buried the 
hull as it progressed onward. In one vessel the 
iron water-tanks from the lower hold were forced 
through the decks by the upward pressure of the 


‘pack; in another vessel th¢ ice, having passed _ 


through both sides, sustained the upper deck 


and enabled the crew to seek refuge on the ice. ¥ 


On board this latter vessel were the master’s 
wife and two young children, the younger seven 
months old, and they with the crew lived on the 
desolate Lapland shore for a period of eight days 
before reaching Archangel. The drawing from 
which our illustration has been engraved was 
made by Captain M‘DoveaLt, and its truthful- 
ness is vouched for by the masters of the wrecked 
ships. ‘The number of ships abandoned amount- 
ed to sixty-four; of these fourteen eventually ar- 
rived at Archangel, so that the total loss may be 
assumedeto be fifty vessels. 7 


SEAL-FISHING. 


To cross the great prairies of the Far West 
without taking part in a butfalo-hunt would be 
high treason in a hunter. In the same manner, 
to travel in Norway without participating in fish- 
ing for seals—those amphibia from which the in- 
habitants derive their subsistence—would be an 
act of unpardonable forgetfulness. In the fields 
of the North Sea and Norway the harvest is the 
seal. 

This strange animal constitutes the staff of 
life to the Norwegian; he feeds on its flesh, 
procures his fuel and light from its oil, makes 
his thread from its entrails, and stops’ up his win- 
dows with its bladder; while it likewise serves 
him for shirts, curtains, tents, and for the bal- 
loons which are fastened to the harpoons and 
other fishing apparatus. 

The harpoon is generally used in fishing for 
seals on the icy coasts of Greenland. As soon 
as the fisherman spies the seal rising to the sur- 
face of the water to breathe, he leans from his 
boat in such a manner as to hide his face, and 
advancing to within thirty yards, seizes his har- 
poon with the left hand and hurls it with all his 
force. If he has aimed correctly the head he- 
comes detached from the dart and unwinds the 
rope coiled in front of the fisherman stretched 
in his boat. The bladder, or “* balloon,” which 
is fastened to the end of the line, is immediately 
thrown overboard, and the seal plunges down- 
ward with great speed, while with a few strokes 
of the paddle the Norwegian reaches and picks 
up the floating, detached staff of the harpoon. 
It sometimes happens that the seal carries the 
bladder down with him, but he is soon forced 
to rise to the surface to breathe, and is readily 
discovered by the reappearance of the bladder. 
The fisherman then approaches, and inflicting a 
deep wound on the animal, soon dispatches him 
with his spear, and tows him ashore to be put 
to the numerous uses previously 
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FAIRMOUNT WATER-WORKS, NEAR PHILADELPHIA.—(Sxketcnep sy A. R. Wavup. | : 


FAIRMOUNT WATER-WORKS. 


As Boston itself is the pride of Boston, as Central Park is 
the boast of New York, so the Fairmount Water-Works are 
the pride and boast of Philadelphia, Years ago they were 
slso the envy of every city in the Union; and though there ure 
now larger and more costly works in existence, the Fairmount 
Water-Works are unsurpassed i in picturesqueness of situation 
by any other similar works. It would perhaps be difficult to 
point out any where a spot concentrating in the same space 
so many elements of the beautiful and picturesque. ‘The rug- 
gedness of the native rock, the view of the adjacent river and 
falls, Fairmount with its four reservoirs resembling so many 
silver lakes, the flowers and rich verdure of the level plat and 
of the hill-sides, added to the sparkling play of numerous fount- 
ains with which the grounds are adorned, all combine to form 
a landscape of exquisite and almost unequaled beauty. The 
present works were commenced in 1819, by the erection of a 
dam across the Schuylkill, 1248 feet in length, and in some 
places 30 feet deep below high -water. ‘This water is turned 
into a forebay 419 feet long and 90 feet wide, from whence 
it falls upon and turns 8 wheels from 16 to 18 feet in diame- 
ter (and 4 turbine wheels), each having its separate pump, 


MAL 


Franklin. 


’ with power sufficient to raise 1,500,000 gallons in 24 hours 

The water is elevated 92 feet, into four reservoirs, on the top 
of a partly natural elevation (but in some parts raised 40 feet 
above the original hill) immediately at the works, and which 
gives them their name. These reservoirs contain in the ag 

gregate 26,896,636 gallons, and when full have 12} feet depth 
of water, and have supplied as much as 8,850,000 gallons in 
one day. Connected with these works is a reservoir on Co- 
rinthian Avenue which contains 37,500,000 gallons. The old 
city, and districts south of it (in which are laid 125 miles of 
pipe), are supplied from these works. The total cost, inclad- 
ing laying pipes, etc., up to 1854, was $3,291,405. 
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CAPTURE OF A WHALE NEAR TIVERTON, 
RHODE ISLAND. 


An incident of unusual interest recently occurred at Stone 
Bridge, in Tiverton, Rhode Island. Two whales came up 
the Seaconnet River on the 17th of Angust, and sported for 
some time in front of the Lawton House, at Tiverton, to the 
great amusement of the guests and others. Mr. A. T. Law- 
TON, the owner of the Lawton House, having offered a bounty 
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of #100 for the capture of the largest whale, a 
hoat was quickly manned, and Mr. W1ILLIAM 
WanTON, an experienced whaleman, soon struck 
the.monster with a harpoon. The huge fish 
dashed off at once, towing the boat after it with 
great velocity; but the strain was so great that 
the line parted, and the whale went off to sea 
with the harpoon in its side. Its compamon, 
however, was wounded by a rifle-ball, and was 
taken the next dav a few miles below Stone 
Bridge. It was what is called a Grampus- 
Spermaceti Whale, about fourteen feet long, 
and yielded a quantity of excellent oil. 

A few davs afterward a third whale was seen 
gamboling near Stone Bridge, and, after an ex- 
citing chase by various boats and sloops, was 
harpooned by Mr. Fraxcis Wanton. The 
creature quickly ran out a long line, which, for 
fear of the boat being drawn under, WANTON 
was obliged to throw overboard, after securing 
it to a large fence post, which fortunately he had 
taken along with him. The whale swam very 
swiftly down the Seaconnet River toward the 
ocean, whither it was followed by several boats, 
and was finally killed the next day by Mr. W™. 
Wastox, who towed it up in triumph to the 
It re- 
quired five voke of oxen, a pair of horses, and 
some fifty men to haul the monster up on the 
beach. -It was found to measure twenty-four 
feet in length, six feet across the flukes, and 
fourteen feet in circumference. After remain- 
ing on exhibition for several days on Mr. Law- 
TuNn's beach, where it was freely visited by crowds 
ot people, its blubber was taken off and its oil 
rendered in scientific style by practiced whale- 
men, greatly to the edification of the guests at 
the Lawton House, who were enabled to witness 
the curious process without making a trip to 
Greenland. ‘The yield was about seven barrels 
of excellent oil, of a quality nearly equal to the 
best spermaceti. Only once before is 4t remem- 
bered that a whale has visited this part of the 


* waters of Rhode Island. 


MABEL'S PROGRESS. 


By the Author of ‘‘Aunt Margaret’s Troubie.” 


Book LV 


--——— 


(SIAPTER IX. 
CONFIDENCES. 

Mrs. Saxevpy, on her arrival in Dublin with 
Dooley, was met by the news of Mr. Charle- 
wood's sudden death, and of the calamity—now 
known to all the world—that had overtaken the 
great house of Gandry and Charlewood. ‘The 
tidings shocked her greatly. She had seen Clem- 
ent on the night before she left Hammerham, and 
he had then made no mention of his father’s ill- 
ness. oP of the impending disaster. Yet this was 
the very evening on which Lady Popham’s con- 
cert took«place, and on which Walter had re- 
ceived the fatal telegram. 

“It is true,” said Mrs. Saxelby, musingly, 
‘-that Clement looked shockingly ill—quite hag- 
gard and old.” 

Mabel drooped her head wearily. . 

‘*You are pale to-day, Mabel,” said her mo- 
ther. She held her daughter a little away from 
her. with both hands upon the girl’s dark shining 
fiair. The face she looked on now was more 
beautiful than that from which she had parted at 
Vazlehurst. There was more depth of expression 
in the gray eves, shaded by their thick lashes. 
The contour of the cheeks was, perhaps, some- 
what less full, but the features looked more formed 
and set, and the graceful, lithe figure had become 
developed into the rounded outlines of early wo- 
manhood, 

** You look better than when vou left Eastfield, 
my child.” said Mrs. Saxelby, regarding her fond- 
Iv. «And vet vou are working terribly hard 
here. too,” 

‘Yes. meunma dear: but there is all the dif- 
ference hetween free labor and the tread-mill! 
My work here is done willingly, and there is hope 
at the end of it.” 

The widow and her children were installed in 
the lodgings which had been taken for them in 


‘Kelly's Square, in the near neighborhood of Mr. 


Walton's house. Mrs. Saxelby had already taken 
the colors of the people about her with chameleon- 
like facility, and seemed to have forgotten her 
former doubts and objections to the theatre com- 
pletely. She was never weary of listening to Ma- 
bel’s theatrical experiences: or of hearing her 
daughter tell. with very innocent pride, of the 
favor with which the audience now received her, 
of the practice she was getting, and of the daily 
progress that she felt she was making in her art. 
ut very often, and, as it were, in Mabel’s own 
despite, the talk between the mother and daugh- 
ter would come round to the topic of the Charle- 
woods altered fortunes. 

* Dear, dear!” Mrs. Saxelby would say for the 
hundredth time, **to think—only to think of the 
Cltarlewoods coming to be poor ia 

Once, when they had been sitting silent in the 
twilight of a Sunday evening, Mrs. Saxelby ex- 

‘claimed, suddenly, ** How strangely things come 
about in this world, don't. they? Fortune’s 
wheel! Yes, truly a wheel. And it turns and 
turns—only some people yet shaken off into the 
mire, and never have a chance of rising again. 
1}o vou remember, my dear, that day of the mu- 
sic-meeting, and the accident 2’ 

Mabel turned her head. Wer mother could 
uot see her face in the dim light, but her atti- 
tude was attentive. 

**f will tell yon what made me think of it, 
Mabel. I saw that little girl with vour cousin 
Polly in church to-day, and it seemed so curious 
to reflect upon the changes that have taken place 


since you first saw her. Do vou remember that 


dav when Clement Charlewood—}or Clement ! 
—tried to dissuade you from going i? New Bridge 
Street ?” 

A little pause. : 

‘*Mabel! Do you remember ? 

Yes, mamma,” 

And to think now that that child's broth- 
er should be received by such people as Lady 
Popham! By-the-by, I have never yet seen her 
brother. It is odd; considering that the little girl 
is to be apprenticed to your cousin’s husban¢. 
How kind it was of Mr. Bensa to take her with- 
out a premium, was it not ?” 

This time the response was instant and hearty. 

‘*Very kind, mamma. ‘The Bensas are thor- 
oughly 

Of « Mrs. Saxelby, Mr. 
Bensa will pay himself out of her earnings, if he 
succeeds in making a singer of her. But, then, 
look at the risks meanwhile! It is odd, though, 
that 1 should not have chanced to see the brother 
vet. I remember you mentioned these Trescotts 
once or twice in your letters from Kilclare, and 
I concluded that they were quite intimate with 
your aunt's family. Do they continue to like 
Alfred Trescott ?” 

‘¢Qh, mamma,” cried Mabel, hastily, ‘* don't 
speak of him! The sound of his name is odious 
to me.” 

‘*Mabel! What do you mean?” 

“‘T will tell you, dear mamma. I meant to 

tell you some time; but I did not want to annoy 


your ears with the tale the moment you arrived.” 


‘* But now that you have said so much, Mabel, 
you must say more,” said Mrs. Saxelby, nervously. 
Mabel rose and paced about the room. 

‘¢Qh, don't frighten yourself, mamma dear,” 
she said. ‘‘It was an annoyance—a great an- 
noyance to me. But it is not worth distressing 
ourselves about further. ‘The day before you ar- 
rived Mr. Alfred Trescott did me the honor to 
ask me to marry him.” 

marry him! 
presumption.” 

‘‘I do not know, mamma, that I have any 
right to say so.”” 

‘* Don't tell me, Mabel. A low, vulgar, worth- 
less fellow. I remember so well what Clement 
Charlewood said to me of him long ago. Qh, it 
puts me past all patience! This is the conse- 
quence of being mixed up with such people. Ah, 
Mabel, Mabel, I wistryou had staid at Eastfield, 
or done any thing rather than this!” 

Mrs. Saxelby’s unstable mind was already veer- 
ing round again to the opposite opinion to that 
which she had begun to entertain respecting her 
daughter's line of conduct. 

** But tell me what he said,” she continued. 
**T need not ask how you answered him.” 

‘‘It was more the manner in which the offer 
was made than the offer itself that offended me,” 
said Mabel. 

And then she proceeded to rélate to her mo- 
ther how Alfred ‘Trescott, ‘* with all his blushing 
honors thick upon him,” had come to her, and 
laid them, with a flourish, at her feet. She had 
been much startled; but she had endeavored to 
make her positive refusal as gentle and as little 

inful as she could. 

‘* I think you treated him a great deal too well,” 
said Mrs. Saxelby. 

** Mamma, I had no right to resent his offer. 
And I wished to spare him pain, if he reallv—if 
he had any—if, in short, he were truly in earn- 
est,” \stammered Mabel. ‘‘ But on my answer, 
repeated more than once with what deliberate 
assurance I could command of its being irrevo- 
cable—I was taken by surprise and agitated—he 
grew quite violent. I think I should have been 
frightened, had he not made me angry by some- 
thing he said. But you know strong indignation 
drives out fear.” 

‘*Insolent wretch! What did he say?” 

‘Qh, some coarse insulting words about— 
ahout—lI hate to repeat them, even to you. He 
said that he supposed I looked for riches, but 
that xow I might find myself mistaken; for that 
Mr. Clement Charlewood—he spoke the name 
openly—would be shortly left independent and 
wealthy, by his father’s death, and that it was 
very unlikely he would still think of me. I bade 
him instantly leave my presence, and never dare 
to speak to me again. ‘Then he changed his 
mood, and threw himself into a wild state of ex- 
citement, imploring my pardon, and trying to 
fall on his knees before me. But I could endure 
no more. I Jeft him without another word, and 
I have not seen him since.” 

Mrs. Saxelby poured out the vials of her wrath 
upon Alfred Trescott. It was a lady-like and 
not very terrible wrath; but it was real. Will 
not even a timid barn-door hen cluck and peck, 
and beat her wings, if one offers to molest her 
chickens ? 

A short time after this conversation Carlo 
Bensa informed them that Miss O'Brien was 
going abroad. Mrs. Dawson was to meet her 
son and his bride at: Nice, on their homeward 
journey, Miss O’Brien was going with her aunt, 
and they would all return to England together. 
Lady Popham would depart for London in a few 
weeks, and young Trescott was to accompany 
his patroness to the metropolis. Such was the 
news that the singing-master brought from Mer- 
rion Square. 

**Hum, going abroad?” said Mrs. Saxelby. 
musingly, when Bensa had gone away. ‘‘ Ah, 
well, I suppose that is all over now. If the 
Charlewoods have come down in the world as 
mich as people are saying, of course Clement's 
match will be broken off.” 

** Broken off, mamma ?” 

**To be sure. You don’t suppose that people 
like these Dawsons would think of allowing Miss 
O’Brien to marry a ruined man? Penelope told 
me as much as made it plain to my mind that 
Augusta’s husband considered his family a fair 
exchange for her wealth. But now, if there is 


IT never heard such 


no wealth! Don’t you see, Mabel ?” 


‘ 


‘‘Oh, mamma, mamma, how hard it will be 
for him! If he really loves her, mamma, think 
how he must suffer!” 

‘* As to that, my dear child, I suppose he will, 
in a measure; but I dare say it won't break his 
heart. Men get over these things with Wonder- 
ful philosophy.” 

Poor,Mrs. Saxelby had not been able quite to 
forgive Clement Charlewood fer the easy way in 
which she supposed him to have got ‘‘ off with 
the old love” and ‘‘on with the new.” It was 
true that Mabel had refused him. Of course, 
that was quite true; but Clement ought to have 
pined and persevered a great deal longer, if even 
it would not more have become him to refuse 
consolation from that time forth for evermore. 

Mabel said no further word on the subject, 
but her thoughts were busied with it often. Ay, 
often when her lips were mechanically uttering 
the words of her stage part, or her eyes were 
mechanically conning her task for the evening. 

‘** J would not have abandoned him, though ten 
times his present ruin had befallen him, if—if I 
had been his affianced wife.” So ran her medi- 
tations. ‘*I would have been proud and happy 
to stand by his side in the face of all the world, 
even though we two had stood alone,. hand in 
hand. It must be so sweet to give every thing 
to one whom we love!” 

She started as a recollection pierced her. This 
sweetness of self-sacrifice, the joy of this lavish 
offering, she had denied to Clement Charlewood. 
He had once longed to give up every thing for 
her sake. He had been ready and willing to 
take her hand, and, if need were, to stand singly 
by her side before the eyes of all men. Her pride 
had repulsed the offer. She could not stoop to 
accept every thing from his hand. 

‘Ah! but then I did not—did not—love 
him. 

Not then? Not then, Mabel? 

It is said sometimes that the inner life of thes 


soul is not measured by the progress of time, as [~ 


is the outer life of the body; that we may pass 
through years of experience in one brief hour. 
Is it not, rather, that the results of that inner 
life are made apparent to our consciousness sud- 
denly, and that the process by which the results 
are attained escapes us? No human eye can 
perceive the growth of the humblest weed. You 
may watch, and watch incessantly; no move- 
ment is perceptible. But all the time the sun 
shines, the dew falls, the winds breathe—and, 
on a sudden, lo! there is the perfect flower! 
And we say, ‘‘ It seems to have arisen by magic.” 
But there is no magic in the matter. 

In the breast of Alfred Trescott rage, disap- 
pointment, wounded vanity, and bitter burning 
jealousy, struggled with some feeling that he 
called love, and that made him more than ever 
desirous of winning the haughty girl who had so 
decisively, and, as he thought, contemptuously 
rejected him, It mattered not that Mabel’s man- 
ner, though cold, had been gentle and courteous, 
until her pride and womanhood had been out- 
raged by his coarse allusion to Clement Charle- 
wood. It mattered not that he had allowed his 
violent temper and ungoverned egotism to lead 
him into extravagant demonstrations of passion 
calculated to shock and offend a young girl such 
as Mabel past forgiveness. It mattered not that 
throughout he had thought of Aimse// to the ex- 
clusion of any manly consideration for her feel- 
ings. She had refused him; had bade him quit 
her presence and never dare to address her more. 
He was furious. But his fury was directed ]@ss 
against Mabel than Clement Charlewood. His 
malignant pleasure at the news of the ruin that 
had befallen the family at Bramley Manor was 
dlashed by the thought that Clement, ruined and 
disgraced, might yet be lord of that which he, 
Alfred, pons in vain; and a revelation made 
to him by Lady Popham poured the last drop of 
gall into his heart, and filled it, even to overflow- 
ing, with hatred. 

Alfred had now reached such a degree of con- 
fidential intimacy with his patroness that his love 
for Mabel was freely discussed between them. 

**She is led away by dreams of ambition, 
Lady Popham, but she will not easily find a 
more devoted’ heart than mine,” said Alfred, 
with well-acted despondency. 

**Ambition, indeed!” cried my lady, tossing 
her head. ‘* What does the girl dream of? Does 
she expect to marry a duke? Besides, that is 
not the question. She gave you encouragement. 
a as you will to shield her, you can’t deny 
that.” 

Then my lady in her indignation told Alfred 
of Mr. Clement Charlewood’s visit to Cloncoolin ; 
and though she did not repeat the exact terms in 
which young Charlewood had spoken of him, she 
said enough to reveal the unfavorable nature of 
his words. 

**I believe the girl has been playing fast and 
loose between you,” said the angry old lady. 
She was raising a demon that she was powerless 
to guide or quell. How terrified would the fool- 
ish, kindly, impetuous old woman “have been 
could she but have understood for one moment 
the real nature of the spirit that glared out at her 
from beneath those black silk lashes as she told 
the tale of Clement's visit to Cloncoolin! 


CHAPTER X. 
CORDA CHOOSES, 


Atrrtp Trescort left Merrion Square with 
a tearing passion in his breast, that even his 
cticed cunning was unable wholly to conceal 


Lady Popham’s observation. 


** Poor fellow!” thought my lady. ‘*All fire 
and feeling! Nothing shall induce me to believe 
*that he has not southern blood in his veins. 

Those ; and that temperament never be- 
longed to an Anglo-Saxon pur sang.” 
é young man hurried through -the streets 


with a swift foot, and a feeling as though he 


were borne along on wings. There was no fi. 
miliar demon to buoy up his steps, but the ey! 
spirit within himself was strong to sustain him. 
He scarcely felt the ground as he walked, and 
his face looked positively diabolical in its malig- 
nant beauty. ‘The rage that possessed him, and 
that made him feel as though filled with an un- 
natural force, tore and burned the body which it 
animated. It was literally as though a keen- 
edged, deadly blade were piercing the frail scab- 
bard that contained it. 

He dashed into the little parlor where his fa- 
ther was sitting at his usual employment, with a 
pile of music-paper before him. 

** Hallo, Alf!” cried Mr. Trescott, looking up 
on his son’s abrupt entrance. ‘* What's the mat- 
ter? Bless my soul, you look as if you'd been 
committing murder !” 

Alfred made no reply; but the face he turned 
toward his father certainly justified the startling 
exclamation. It was quite livid—Alfred alway. 

. grew pale, and never red, in anger—and he was 
gnawing his under-lip with his sharp white teeth. 

**] want to speak to you, Alf,” proceeded Mr. 
Trescott. 

**I haven't time,” snarled his son, savagely. 
‘*I’m going out again directly. Do you suppose 
I’ve nothing to do but to maunder about all! day 
in this beastly den ?” : 

Mr. Trescott’s impression was that Alfred had 
been drinking. Absolute intoxication was very 
unfrequent with him. Not because he was tem- 
perate, but because he seemed unassailable by 
the vulgar physical retribution that usually ful- 
lows excess. He would walk away, cool and 
wary, from orgies that left older men prostrate, 
or flushed and maddened with strong liquor. 
Still there were symptoms which his father wel! 
knew and recognized that generally betrayed 
when Alfred had been drinking deeply — the 
white face, the glaring eye, the furious temper, 
tiger-like in its treacherous suddenness. 

‘1 only wanted to say ane word to you about 
Corda, Alf.” 

** What about Corda?” 

**I told you that Bensa had offered to take 
her as his articled pupil. without a premium: 
and to pay himself out of her earnings if he 
makes a singer of her.” 

**You did tell me; and I told you what | 
thought about it. I should say no at once. We 
don’t want Mr. Carlo Bensa’s kind assistance. 
Skulking little fox!” - 

**But Corda, Alf, Corda! This offer of 
Bensa’s holds out a prospect for her that is not 
likely to recur. The child is fond, too, of his 
wife and all of ‘em—” 

** The child’s a deuced sight too fond of whin- 
ing and whimpering to strangers and carrying 
tales. I have told you over and over again that 
Lil look after Corda; but I'll do it in my own 
way and at my own time, and I won't be dic- 
tated to by any body.” 

** Well, Alf,” said Mr. Trescott, looking up 

defiantly while his lame side twitched nervously, 
**I don't see that much good has come, or is 
likely to come, to her from your brotherly love 
and protection. We won't trouble you. I am 
Corda’s father, and have a right to do as I like. 
And the long and the short of it is, that ] have 
accepted Bensa's offer. I merely wished to tell 
you. 
Alfred rapped ouf a fierce oath. ‘You have 
accepted, have you?” said he, glaring at his fa- 
ther. ‘* What the devil have you been wasting 
my time for in jawing about it then? It will be 
p better for me, no doubt. I wash my hands of 
her. Whether you haven't made a little mistake 
in your calculations time will show.” 

{r. Trescott shrigged his shoulders. ‘‘ Here 
is a note for you,” he said, ‘‘that I got at the 
treasury this morning when I went for my money 
and yours. ‘They gave me your week's salary, 
but I expect I know pretty well what the note 
is about.” 

Alfred tore the letter open, and, having read 
it, tossed it contemptuously across to his father. 
It was a dismissal from his situation in the or- 
chestra of the Dublin theatre, couched in a few 
severe words, referring to his constant neglect 
of his duties there. 

**It'%a pity,” sighed the father. ‘* You might 
as well have had the money up to the end of the 
season. But I knew this would come. I was 
sure of it. Barker has been very waxy about 
you for this long time past.” 

Alfred audibly consigned Mr. Barker and all 
his company to the uttermost depths of destruc- 
tion. ‘** Did the fool think his twopence-half- 
penny a week could keep an artist like me in his 
band? Did he suppose J was going to sit fid- 
dling to his trash of raw-head and bloody-bone 
melodramas night after night? Ecod, its amus- 

But the laugh with which Mr. Alfred Trescott 
concluded and emphasized his speech was by no 
means amusing. - It so little amused Corda, who 
entered the room in the midst of it, that she stood 
trembling and astonished in the doorway, with 
her eyes fixed on her brother. 

Her father called the child to him. ‘* You 
look frightened, little one,” said he, soothingly. 
But his countenance, too, was disturbed, and 
his hand shook as it stroked her hair. 

‘Oh, that’s the latest thing, is it?” muttered 


Alfred, glancing at them with a frown. ** She's 
frightened of me, is she? Goon. Youre im- 


proving her education at a pretty rate, and shes 
an apt scholar in hypocrisy and humbug.” 

Corda broke from her father, who made a 
half-concealed effort to detain her, and, running 
to Alfred, took his hand and kissed it. She 
could not reach to his face, for he stood stiffly 
at his fall height. 

‘Dear Alf,” she said, ‘“‘I am not afraid of 
you, and no one can make me so; no one tries 
to do so, indeed. I dolove you, Alf; you know 
I love you!” 


It may have been the mere soothing to his 
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self-love, sorely stung as it had been that day, 
or perhaps—God knows—some throb of natural 
affection not quite deadened in his perverted 
heart that made him stoop and kiss her. ‘The 
child threw her arms around his neck and 
pressed him tp her breast with all her feeble 
power. ‘*There’s my own Alf,” she said, in 
her quaint, grave way, though her lips quivered 
and the tears were shining in her eyes. ‘* You 
wil! be good, won’t you, Alf dear?” 

‘* Look here, pussy-cat,” said her brother, sud- 
denly. ‘**1 want to speak to you.” 

Ile seated himself and drew her to his side 
with one arm about her waist and his other 
hand on her forehead, so that he could read her 
upturned face at his ease. ‘*I think you are 
fond of me.” He checked her eager answer 
and went on. ‘* Now, I am going to see wheth- 
er it’s all talk or whether there’s any thing real 
in it; do you understand? I am going io Lon- 
don. You know that. Very well. There has 
been some talk of apprenticing you to Mr. Bensa. 
Don't interrupt me, father! You shall have your 
say afterward. Now, Corda, I don’t like that 
scheme at all. I’m not fond of the Bensas, and 
1 know very well that there’s no love lost between 
us. If you stay here with them I shall wash my 
hands of you, get rid of you, trouble myself no 
more about you. You know what I mean. No 
need to cry. Listen. If instead of that you 
go to town with me and the governor, I will 
look after you. I have high friends, rich friends, 
who can help me, and help me to help you. Now 
choose for yourself. I give you till to-morrow 
to decide. But you know me, Corda; if I bid 
you good-by here, and leave you with the Ben- 
sas, it will be a guod-by that may last your life- 
time.” 

Mr. Trescott broke in excitedly : 

**T won't have this, Alfred. Itiscruel. You 
are torturing the child to no purpose. She can 
not decide for herself. I—J/ must decide for 

cher, judge for her, and think of her future.” 

He limped about as his habit was when strong- 
ly moved or irritated, and Corda looked from 
her father to her brother with sad perplexed eyes, 
blurred by tears. . 

Alfred ran up stairs to his bedroom, whence 
he presently returned with a gay silver-mounted 
cane, and a pair of fresh delicate-hued gloves. 
He had arranged his long hair picturesquely, and 
had effaced in a great measure the traces of an- 
ger and excitement from his countenance. He 
passed through the small parlor in silence; but 
when his hand was on the door Corda raised her 
face, which had been hidden in her hands, and 
said: ** Alf dear, Miss Mabel is going to Lon- 
don too, isn’t she? Should I see her there 7” 

The varying hues of the sea, when the wild 
wind drives the clouds above it, are not more 
swift and startling in their changes than were 
the expressions that flitted over Alfred’s hand- 
some, evil young face, as his sister spoke. For 
one instant he stood irresolute, his dark eves 
blazing, and his whole mien that of one who was 
about to burst forth into some violent ebullition 
of anger. But he restrained the impulse. ‘The 
straight dark hrows drew together into a black 
frown; the well-cut mouth writhed itself into a 
sneer. 

** Yes, Corda,” he said, very slowly, and in a 
soft, sweet voice that was unnatural in its tone, 
**ves; if that is an inducement I think [ can 
promise that you shall see—Miss Mabel, if vou 
go to London.” 

When her brother had left the house Corda 
remained silent for some time, with her soft 
brown curls bowed down upon her hands. Mr. 
Trescott continued to move fretfully about the 
room, now and again uttering ejaculations of im- 
patience and vexation. At length he took up 
his pen, and seated himself again before his mu- 
sic-paper. 

Then Corda rose and crept up to him. 

** Papa,” she whispered, timidly. 

** Well, my pet?” 

** May I—ywill you let me do as | like?” 

**T can not promise that, my little girl, You 
are not old enough to judge what is best for 
you,” 

Corda was silent for a few minutes, and laid ; 
caressing hand on her father’s shoulder. Pres- 
ently a hot tear fell on Mr. Trescott’s hand as he 
wrote; then another, and another. He turned 
and looked at Corda. ‘The sight of her sorrow 
was unendurable to 

** Why, my pretty, my gentle little girlie, vou 
mustn't fret! Don’t cry, Corda; for God's 
sake don’t cry! I will—I— ‘There, you shall 
do any thing you like, if you only will not fret.” 

She threw herself into her father’s arms. 

**Oh, papa dear, I am so sorry for Alf. Yes; 
yes, I know that he is getting on well, and all 
that. And, of course, he is quite sure to suc- 
ceed in London. Almost quite sure, if—if he 
will practice a little more. But, papa, I some- 
times think that Alf wants somebody to help him 
to be good, and to love him. You saw that he 
was kind to me just now, although he had been 
in one of his naughty passionate moods the min- 
ute before.” 

**Kind to thee, my little lamb! Who could 
be unkind to my Corda? But Alf doesn’t treat 
you well. Nor me either.” 

**I don’t mind, papa—not for myself, that is. 
I know he does not really mean it: And—don't 
be angry with me, papa—but I think sometimes 
that he sees you love me the best; and he may 
lucy, you know, that nobody loves him. And, 
papu, he is mamma’s boy too, isn’t he? Poor 
mamuina, who died when I was a tiny baby! I 
never knew mamma; but, somehow, I feel so 
sure that she would wish me to stay with Allf, 
and to love him, Perhaps—don’t be sorry, dear, 
it’s only perhaps, you know—I might not live to 
grow very old. And if I died before Alfred, I 
should like to tell mamma when I see her in 
heaven that I loved her boy, and staid with him 
to the last.” 


‘be real. 


The sweet voice faltered, and the delicate head 
drooped on her father’s shoulder, and his tears 
were mingled with hers. 

Truly Miss Fluke had found Corda an un- 
promising pupil, and had made many dismal 
moans over her dark and unconverted state of 
mind. But it may be—although the suggestion 
is doubtless a bold one—that there is a higher 
code of Christian ethics than even Miss Fluke’s, 
a code which finds some echo in every human 
heart, and whose ruling law is Love. 

When Alfred returned home that evening, 
Corda, who had been sitting up for him in her 
own little room, stole forth to tell him that papa 
had consented to let her go with him to London, 
and that she was very glad. 

** The governor’s come round to see which side 
of his bread the butter lies, has he ?” said Alfred. 
** But, Corda, you sha’n’t repent sticking to me. 
You shall be made a singer yet, if you’ve set your 
heart onit. I'll get you the first masters in Lon-* 
don, men who wouldn't hire Bensa to play ac- 
companiments for them. You shall ride in your 
carriage, and splash Bensa with the mud from 
its wheels, some day. By G— you shall!” 

** Hush, please, Alf dear! Thank you very 
much; but I do think Mr. Bensa is very clever 
and very kind, and I love him and Madame 
Bensa very much. Only, of course, Alf, I love 
you better, and so doés papa.” 

It had been a struggle for the child to resign 
the hope of a home with these kind people, and 
the prospect of being thoroughly instructed in 
the art she loved so well. 

** But,” said Corda, sagely to herself, as she 
took off and neatly folded her poor garments be- 
fore going to rest, ** being apprenticed to Mr. 
Bensa always seemed too easy and pleasant to 
I liked it so much that I didn’t believe 
it could come true. I want so very much to do 
right. I hope this is right, and | think it must 
be, for—it’s an odd thing, but I have always no- 
ticed it—the things that are easy and pleasant, 
and that you like best, are so often wrong.” 

It was a hard saying for so young a creature. 
But Corda’s life-lessons were being learned in a 


hard school. 


CHAPTER XL 
THE LONDON MANAGER. 


**Have you it on authority?” asked Mrs. 
Digby Wylde, the leading lady, in a deep-toned 
voice. ** Because it seems to me very, very im- 
probable.” 

** To be sure,” rejoined our old acquaintance, 
Mr. Snell, recently promoted to the position of 
second low comedian at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin; *‘on the best authority. Oh, it’s quite 
correct, you may depend upon it, Mrs. Wylde. 
You'll see our young friend’s name in big letters 
at the Royal Thespian Theatre before next year’s 
out. And that’s a nice state of things for the 
profession to have come to, ain’t it ?” 

Mrs. Digby smiled contemptuously. 

‘To me,” she said, in her loftiest manner, ** it 
matters little. For the sake of the profession in 
general, [ own I think this kind of thing deplor- 
able—deplorable !” 

** Ah-h-h,” exclaimed a stout old gentleman, 
in a court suit and powdered wig, drawing a 
long breath and nodding portentously, **1 tell 
vou what it is, ma'am, the London stage is go- 
ing to the deuce as fast as it can go. The prov- 
inces, ma'am, the provinces are the home of the 
drama. I went to London tor a fortnight dur- 
ing our last vacation, and I was astonished at 
the exhibitions they will tolerate on the metro- 
politan boards. By George, I should like to see 
‘em stand it here, that’s all! Why, they d fling 
the benches at you!” 

**Umph!” grunted Jerry Shaw, who was 
squeezed into the darkest corner of the green- 
room, where this talk was going on one evening 
during the performance. **Aha! Well, its a 
comfort for us who can't get to London to think 
of that, any how.” 

Mrs. Wylde merely shrugged her shoulders 
disdainfully. She had tried one or two passages 
of arms with old Jerry, and—being by no means 
a tool—had perceived the unlikelihood of any 
glory to be derived by her from such combats: 
She therefore preserved an attitude of armed 
neutrality in his presence. But the stout old 
gentleman, who was rather obtuse, did not imi- 
tate her wisdom. 

**Mr. Shaw,” said he, with some heat, ** Ill 
trouble you to speak for yourself when you talk 
about people whe can't get to London. I beg 
to inform you, Sir, that, as far as / am concern- 
ed, the difficulties have been all of my own mak- 
ing—all of my own making, Sir.” 

** Of course,” said Jerry, in his sharpest tones, 
and jerking out his words in little short sen- 
tences, ‘no doubt of that. You wouldn't suit 
the Cockneys a bit. No more shouldI. You're 
tuo clever for’em. And I'm not clever enough. 
That's a quare thing when you come to look at 
4 ” 


Mr. Snell stood by, rubbing his hands, and 
waliciously enjoying the duel—a very unequal 
one, save that the stout old gentleman possessed 
that mail of proof which Napoleon ascribed to 
the British army—he did not know when he was 
beaten. 

‘*Well,” said Mr. Snell, ‘it is to be hoped 
that Miss M. A. Bell will prove clever enough, 
and not too clever. It's a fine thing to be a 
novice. I wish Lwas a novice. Perhaps a Lon- 
don manager would take a fancy to me, then.” 

‘*Perhaps he might,” said Jerry, ** because 
then there'd be some hope of your improving.” 

‘*Ha, ha! Not bad, Mr. Shaw, not bad,” 
laughed Mr. Snell, coloring scarlet through his 
stage-rouge. ‘‘I'm never angry at any thing 
you say.” 

‘Sorry I can’t return the compliment. I’m 
angry at a good many things you say.” 

**Oh!” sneered Mr. Snell, ‘*‘if you're angry 


with every body who doesn’t admire Miss Bell 
you'll have plenty to do.” 

** But if I make friends with every body who 
does admire her I shall have a vast deal more to 
do. Why the devil—I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Wylde—why in the world can’t you let the girl 
alone? Isn't she as sweet and good-natured as 
a May morning? Does she ever carp, or back- 
bite, or say unkind things of or to any of ye? I 
was going to say, * Isn’t she a lady to the back- 
bone?’ but on second thoughts I won't trouble 
you with that argument,” muttered old Jerry, 
finishing his speech almost inaudibly. 

‘‘ Mr. Shaw is of opinion,” said Mrs. Wylde, 
majestically, ‘‘that his present hearers are in- 
competent to appreciate Miss Bell’s ladylike 
qualities.” 

At this moment the call-boy summoned Mr. 
Shaw, and Jerry hobbled out of the green-room 
without deigning to reply to Mrs. Wylde’s last 
speech. 

** But is it really true, Snell,” said the stout 
old man, as soon as Jerry Shaw had left the 
room—‘* is it really true that Allen has engaged 
Miss Bell for the Thespian ?” 

**I believe it is. 1 tell you how I heard it. 
My dresser is the landlord of the house where 
the Trescotts lodge, and he says that little Corda 
is full of some grand thing or other that’s to hap- 
pen to Miss Bell, and that she said she was go- 
ing to London; and my dresser says, too, he 
suspects there's been some split between that con- 
ceited puppy Alfred Trescott and the Walton 
party. But the little girl wén’t say any thing 
about it, or can’t. And I know, too, from an- 
other source, that Allen spoke very highly of 
Miss Bb. to Barker. And altogether, 1 should 
say there's no doubt that—” 

The tide of Mr. Snell’s gossip was cut short 
here by the entrance into the green-room of Mr. 
Alaric Allen, the London manager, whose sup- 
posed approval of poor Mabel had excited such 
commotion in the theatre. Thisgentleman, be- 
sides being the manager of a leading London 
theatre, was also one of the most accomplished 
actors of his day. He was at present performing 
in Dublin as a *‘star.” And we may know posi- 
tively what Mr. Snell could only make a shrewd 
guess at by dint of piecing together such scraps of 
second-hand information as he could gather, and 
which he was never deterred from availing him- 
self of by any foolish scruples of delicacy or hon- 
or. It was true that Mr. Alaric Allen, lessee 
und manager of the Royal Thespian Theatre, 
London, had been so struck by Mabel’s fresh 
grace and dramatic power that he had offered 
her an engagement for the following season at 
his theatre, promising to bring her out with ev- 
ery advantage that the resources of his establish- 
ment could command ; for it was a time of pe- 
culiar dearth and buarrenness in the theatrical 
field, and a novelty—above all a young novelty 
—was being sought fur by more than one enter- 
prising manager. Besides, too, the only suc- 
cessful début for a long time past had taken 
place at the theatre of a rival manager, whom 
Mr. Alaric Allen cordially hated, and to com- 
pete with Dobbs, and to beat him on his own 
ground, would be a very agreeable thing for Mr. 
Alarie Allen. Dobbs’s débutante was a Pome- 
ranian lady, who, oddly enough, talked with a 
slight brogue, and who—her spécialité being 
rather the pantomimic than the dramatic art— 
had pieces written for her in which she invaria- 
bly crossed a ravine or a mountain torrent, or 
even simply passed from house-top to house-top, 
on the slack rope. ‘This feat, very gracefully 
performed in a very airy costume, had taken the 
town by storm, and for a long time had brought 
large sums of money to Mr. Dobbs’s exchequer. 
But at last the town appeared to have had enough 
of the slack rope; and, as Mr. Dobbs pathetical- 
ly observed, even the tight rope—for the Pome- 
ranian. lady tried that—failed to pull the houses 
up again. 

**| think we'll do a little better than the 
Pomeranian,” said Mr. Alarie Allen to his 
wife, when they were discussing Mabel. Mr. 
Allen's theatre was really one of the best con- 
dueted and of the highest standing in London. 
Ile himself was a man of considerable culture 
outside his own especial art, and he had an hon- 
est love for acting, which made him desire to pre- 
sent his plays to the public interpreted by the 
best performers whose services he was able to 
command. 

It was settled that Mabel should remain in 
Mr. Barker’s company for a couple of months 
longer, and should then proceed to London to 
commence rehearsals, so as to be ready te make 
her début at a favorable period of the London 
season. Juliet was the character fixed upon for 
her first appearance. 

‘It’s hackneyed,” said Mr. Allen, but there's 
nothing better. Above all, as youre so young, 
why the very idea of a Juliet under forty will be 
an attraction of itself.” 

Mr. Barker, a good-natured man enough, and 
very willing to oblige his metropolitan brother- 
manager, had promised that Mabel should have 
more than one opportunity of playing Juliet be- 
fore leaving Dublin. As he could not keep the 
young actress in his own theatre, he had no ob- 
jection to make her farewell performances as 
brilliant as possible. 

‘* Well, all the world is going to London, I de- 
«lare!” said Mrs. Walton to her niece. 
young Trescott and yourself. Fancy that rich 
old lady taking him to town with her! They 
say that she expects him to do wonders in the 
musical world.” 

‘**And so he will, Mary!” said her hus- 
band. 

“No doubt of it,” cried Jack. 

‘* We shall see,” said Janet. ‘ 

‘* But our Mabel is sure to succeed,” said 
Walton. ‘There was a unanimous chorus of, 
Sure—quite sure whereupon Madame Ben- 
sa’s baby, who was present, swelled the sound 


| with gurgling hilarity, and crowed and kicked 
again 


**If I do,” said Mabel, between smiling and 
crying, **it will be thanks to you all. Do you 
remember the Arabian Nights story you told me 
when I first came here, Uncle John? Well, 
but I am no such heroine as the Princess vas. 
She had to toil up the hill all alone. New I 
have dear, loving voices to cheer my way, and 
drown the airy sound of taunting and derision.” 

‘* I’m not sure,” said Janet, musingly, ** that, 
although the way would be drearier, a woman 
might not be the more likely to come to the 
mountain-top if she were all alone.” 

‘Well, cousin Janet, perhaps that depends 
upon what she wants to find when she gets to 
the summit, ‘The magic tree has différent sounds 
for different ears. And mine whispers me, wav- 
ing its branches and rustling its leaves melodious- 
ly, ‘ Here under my shade is a rest and a shelter 
where you may abide in peace with the hearts 
that love you.’” 

END OF BOOK IV. 


TO-DAY’S SINGING. 
Weave me a rhyme to-day: 
No pleasant roundelay, 
But some vague, restless yearning of the heart 
Shaped with but little art 
To broken numbers, that shall flow 
All dreamily and slow. 
I think no merry fancy should belong 
To this day's song. 


Look how the maple stands, 
Waving its bleeding ‘hands 
With such weird gestures; and the petals fall 
From the dry roses—pale, nor longer sweet: 
And by the garden-wall 
The unclasped vines, and all. 
These sad dead leaves, a-rustle at our feet. 


Dear bodies of the flowers, 

From which the little fragrant souls are fied, 
Beside you, lying dead, 

We say, “ Another summer shall be ours 

When all these naked boughs shall be aflame 

With fresh, young blossoms.” Ay, but not the same! 

And that is saddest. By the living bloom, 

Who cares for last year’s beauty—in the tomb? 


Spring, blossom, and decay, 

Ah, poet, sing thy day— 

So brief a day, alas!.... 

Beloved, and shall we pass 

Beneath the living grass, _ 
Uut trom the glad, warm eplendor of the sun? 
A little dust about some old tree’s root, 

With all our voices mate, 

And all our singing done? 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT’S RECEPTION 
ABROAD. 


‘THe reception of Our great naval hero, Admi- 
ral Farracut, by the French and” Russian au- 
thorities, can not but be as gratifying to his coun- 
trymeii as it appears to have been to the Admi- 
ral himself. He has given a graphic description 
of his welcome by the Russians at Cronstadt; it 
appears, by the following letter and the accom- 
panying sketch received from an officer of the 
Franklin, the Admiral’s Flag-ship, that the hon- 
ors paid him at Cherbourg were not less distin- 
guished. ‘The occasion described and the inci- 
dent illustrated was that of the reception on July 
27 of the Empress EvGente at Cherbourg, whith- 
er she had gone in her imperial yacht, Queen 
Hortense, to extend a welcome to Admiral Far- 
racuT to French waters. Our correspondent 
Says ; 


About meridian, on July 27, the imperial yacht, 
oo Hortense, appeared off the western entrance of 
the harbor and steamed rapidly in to receive the ova- 
tion that had been preparing for her. The three 
French iron-clads, the Magenta (Flag-ship), the Mag- 
nanimo, and the Flandre, anchored on either beam, 
were connected by a chain of boats, with tossed oars 
and the crews standing up. Inside this line were the 
reat of the French fleet. Our vessels were to the left 
of the French, anchored in lines, and consisted 
of the Franklin (Flag-shi Sgr: Ticondero: 
Savannah, Macedonian, and Dale. All the vessels had 
their yards manned, and were dressed from truck to 
sky yard-arm with bunting, and the fortifications 
around the harbor displayed the national e 

The yacht steamed in, the Empress on deck and the 
imperial ensign dying overhead, down past the chain 
of boats, around the Franklin's stern, and came to an- 
chor astern of the Magenta. m the moment the 
yacht entered the harbor until late in the afternoon 
fleets and forts poured forth their noisy notes of wel- 
come, while the welkin rang with the French “ Vive 
l'Imperatrice and the Yankee “‘ Hurrah!" from the 
yards and decks of the two squadrons. 

The Empress first visited the wh 


en she 
was waited upon by Fleet-Ca . EB. ¥, who 
invited Her Majesty to visit the Admirals shi Ina 
little while two lines of boats were formed the 
Magenta to our gangway, and the Empress was towed 
alongside in her state barg.. She was received aboard 
by the officers in full uniform, with the marine 
drawn up on the port side of the quarter-deck, the 
drums rolling off, and the band ee Rw the 
strains of ‘“Partant pour la Syrie.” The press was 
attended by her suite, consisting of the chief “ dame 
d’honneur” the Countess of Baseano, the Emprese’s 
two nieces and nephew, children of the Duke of 

the demoiselle d"honneur Mile. Mazron, M. pz Cosex 
Berssao, Chamberlain, Rear-Admiral De 


p’Horney, and several officers of the imperial yacht. 
The Empress seemed very mach p with every 
; I cam vouch that we were 


thing she saw aboard ; 
After she visited the 


and Fieet-Captain Lazoy. In the evening the town 
was brilliantly illuminated, while the vessels in the 
harbor were one biaze of light. The rigeing, masts, 
and spars were plainly distinct in the light, while the 
hulls of the ships themselves were penciled out in lines 


of fire. At 10 r.. the bands commenced to pg te 
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expression and affability. 
Pranklin she made the toar of 
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— A.M Pennock, of the 
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| to the “ hurrahs” of the men, and the brilliant 
bursting of rocketa, and the burning of colored fires, 
made the night one long to be remembered in the 2 
strong-hold af Cherbourg. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR. 


LitrLr Rhode Island, in spite of her compara- | 


tively sterile soil, and her long coutinued and 
constant devotion to manufactures and manutac- 
turing interests, has been lately indulging herself 
in one of those specialties of her more agricul- 
turally disposed neighbors, an agricultural fair 
on a grand scale. ‘The little State has an Agni- 
cultural Society of her own, and devotes some 
portion of her sandy and rocky svil to growing 
** arden truck,” but she does not really devote 
herself in earnest to agriculture: she grows hard- 
ly enough corn and wheat to feed her own nu- 
merous mechanics; and the Fair at Providence, 
at which all the rest of New England has been 
making a display of the horses and cows and bul- 
locks and sheep and swine and poultry, is @ sort 
of international affair, in which Rhode Island 
plays the part of France—Providence is Paris, 
and Senator SPRAGUE is cast for the part of the 
** Litre NAPOLEON.” 
+ Each State of New England has its special 
Agricultural Society, as has, indeed, each State 
of the Union; but the six New England States 
have an association known as the ‘** New England 
Agricultural Society,” and to which all citizens 
of each State are eligible, and to the displays of 
which each of the several States contribute. An 
annual fair is held in the capital of one of the 
six States; this vear the point selected was Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island. ‘The grounds, on which 
the fair was held, are the private property of 
Senator SpraGveE, but they have been long open 
to the public, ‘and have been called ** Narragan- 
set Park.” . IMustrating at oace the manufac- 
turing spirit and wealth of Rhode Island, and 
the generous support extended to the Society by 
Mr. SPRaGvuE in giving the use of his park, Dr. 
Georce B. Lorine, the President of the New 
England Society, called the park the ** play- 
ground of one of Rhode Island's manufacturers.” 

The illustrations which we give on pages 600 
and 601 will better show the character of the 
display made than can be done by mere descrip- 
tion in words. The centre of the cut represents 
the Fair grounds looking toward the entrance ; 
and the xarious figures around it represent the 
prize animals. Among the sheep which were 
shown were fine specimens of the Merino, Cots- 
wold, Cashmere, and South Down; and the Short 
Horns and fut oxen were very splendid animals. 
Dr. Lorine, in his speech, stated that the col- 
Jection of animals on the grounds showed that 
the care and intelligence devoted to the breeding 
of cattle in New England was almost unequaled 
on the continent. 

The Fair began on September 3, and lasted 
whtil the evening of the Sth. 


COUSIN DRUZILLA’S TRUNK. 
SoMEWHERE in the length and breadth of the 
land there may live a plainer woman than my 
cousin, Druzilla Pidge; but if such a miserable 
individual exist 1 have been spared br acquaint- 
ance. Miss Pidge is not one of the legion of 


_unfortunate people who arouse the sympathies 


by their pitiful deformity ; but she has a certain 
upright, downright ugliness of visage that I never 
saw equaled. Yet my cousin has the blessing 
of perfect health. Her cheeks, and, for that 
matter, all her features inclusive, bloom with 
perpetual roses; and-there is about her withal 
an air of durability which makes it utterly im- 
possible to think of her as subject to the changes 
and illnesses common to us mortals. 

It was this same Druzilla, a cousin in the re- 
motest degree, who appeared to me one bright 
mornipg in June, as with rolling-pin in my hands 
and crumping-pins in my hair I was making pas- 
try for that evening’s party. I heard the door- 
bell ring in the deepest recesses of the pantry, and 
felt a sudden chill creep over me, though at the 
moment I believed some aristocratic soap-man 
or importunate’ peddler was seeking admission. 
To the very wire she seemed to have imparted 
something of her own unflinching zeal and dis- 
agreeable persistency. ‘The maid was in the 
garden hangiug oui the clothes, so with a rueful 
consciousness of my bristling hair I answered 
the summons myself; and there on the front 
door-step stood Cousin Druzilla. 

** How do you do, cousin?” I began; not that 
I really cared much just then dow she did. But 
she cut short my greeting by exclaiming, in ago- 
nized tones, 

** Laurry, I've lost my trunk!” 

And seizing ny hand as though it had been 
a lever to raise her from her misfortunes, she 
went on, drawing in her breath in gasps between 
the explosive sentences : 

**It's my big black leather one with D. A. P. 
(Druzilla Ann Pidge, you know), in brass nails 
on the front.. And I took and put all my best 
cluthes into that trunk! There’s my silk-velyet 
cape and changeable silk that I’ve had these ten 
Years, fort 1 know, and not a brack in ’em! 

I sot my lite by them. And my Dunstable bun- 
nit that’s ouly been done over twict. I wouldn’t 
lose Grandsir Swiggins’s rheumatiz liniment for 

he world, and that’s in the led along o’ my hair- 

yl. Oh dear!” 

And Cousip Druzilla seated herself tragically 
uke one bereft of all earthly hope. ’ 

vo check your baggage ?” 

By way ply My cousin wearily removed 
ner left-hand cotton glove, revealing a check 

**What does that--brass thing amount to” 
said she, pathetically. ‘* Why, Laurry, the up- 
train shifts over here at Camden and they change 
the baggage ; but in the hurly-ba-loo they forgot 
my trunk!” 

** How do you know they did, cousin ?” 

“Why, I watched with all my eyes. If it 
had been on the wheel-barrow don’t you think 

I'd have seen it?” - 

“Perhaps not. You need have taken no 


trouble about it. All you had to do was to 
walk across the platform and change cars for 
Scartield with the rest of the passengers. With 
that check in your pocket you are not responsi- 
ble for your trunk. No doubt, cousin, it is on 
its way home this minute.” 

Druzilla shook her head till its fringe of short 
curls danced in despair. . 

“Why, Laurry Hammond, don’t you know 
women folks will get imposed upon if they ain’t 
on the look-out? It’s Grandsir Swiggins’s ad- 
vice to me, ‘ Never get ahead of your baggage, 
Druzilly;’ so I just asked the man with the 
wheel-barrow, ‘Where's my trank?’ Says he, 
‘It’s all right,’ pointing with his finger to the 
Scarfield track. I was ready to burst out cry- 
ing, but 1 looked up as chirk as I could, and 
says I, ‘I suppose you calculate to be an honest 
man, but the best of us will make mistakes. 
llow long do we wait here?’ ‘ About five min- 
utes,’ he said. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘I've got a cousin 
living here in Camden, and seeing as there's 
sume mistake wouldn’t you stop over till the 
afternoon train? And then if | don’t find that 
trunk my name ain't Druzilla Ann Pidge.’” 

- **What did he say to that ?” 

‘* He only laughed, Laurry, as if he consaited 
‘twas very queer I should set such a valley on 
my trank. Why, just you think,” continued 
my poor-cousin, crushing back the tears, ** there's 
my white crépe shawl and purple satin scarf, 
and—” 

Druzilla began counting up her worldly pos- 
sessions on her fingers. 1 waited till she came 
the second time to the thumb of her left hand 
and then I interrupted her. 

**Cousin Druzilla,” said I, ** let us both go to 
the depot and make another search.” . 

I had no doubt her innocent baggage was roll- 
ing along to Scarfield in a perfectly orthodox 
manner; but the poor dear soul was in trouble 
and needed sympathy—I would not desert her for 
the world. Still 1 was a little annoyed. Llere 
was I with a party on my hands, and my mother 
suddenly called away by the illness of a friend. 
I was wretchedly tired by my unwonted experi- 
ments in pastry, for our cook had taken occasion 
to wound herself with the carving-fork and was 
in mortal fear of the lock-jaw, though, by-the- 
way, that did not prevent her from talking in- 
cessantly, sending me up stairs and down in 
search of materials fur poultice and salve. But 
tired or not, here was Druzilla requiring atten- 
tion. She was anxious to get home to Scartield 
in the afternoon train, and, remembering my 
party, perhaps I was not altogether unselfish in 
trying to help her away. 

After dinner accordingly we sallied forth, my 
cousin arrayed in a green figured silk, which had 
tirst begun its duties as a dress years before on 
its wearer’s twenty-fifth birthday. Over this, 
and with a series of eddies and ripples at the 
neck, lay her high-colored shawl, surmounted 
by a blue bonnet with an aspiring bow perched 
upon the top. Thus attired, with a yarn carpet- 
bag on one arm and a green umbrella under the 
other, with anxious face yet determined air Dru- 
zilla entered the dépot with me. We gave con- 
siderable annoyance to the busy officials, but 
finally obtained the key to the baggage-room, 
where we vigorously overturned boxes and bun- 
dies in search of the precious trunk, which we 
afterward learned was at that very moment at 
the Scarfield dépot awaiting Druzilla’s appear- 
ance. In the midst of our exertions the train 
arrived, and, in spite of my frantic efforts to 
hurry my cousin, it steamed away again before 
she was ready to give up the search. 

** Well,” said Miss Pidge, philosophically, as 
I watched in agony the retreating cars, ‘* there’s 
no great harm done. I've been a-lotting on 
making you a visit, Laurry, and I might as well 
do it now.” 

“Yes,” said I, faintly, thinking of my party 
and the sensation she would niake among my 
guests. And Joseph Mills would be sure to 
come. I cared mure for his good opinion, I will 
confess, than for that of any other man living; 
aud what would he, a person of cultivation and 
native refinement, think of the countrified Dru- 
zilla, and of me for having such a cousin? I 
knew nothing of his antecedents, for he had 
come to Camden a stranger, but I felt imstinct- 
ively that his family-tree bore nothing but grafts, 
oy, at any rate, no common fruit like this. One 
could see by his small hands and feet and his 
dignified bearing that he came of an aristocratic 
race. Probably his cousins to the sixteenth re- 
move were pinks of perfection. It was in vain 
to reason that he was a man of sense, and that 
my social position, as daughter of one of the 
leading citizens of Camden, was secure. Cousin 
Druzilla stoud before me an embodied mortifica- 
tion, and argument was useless. 

“Seems tome you're rather low-spirited, ” said 
Druzilla, as we walked homeward. 

“**Ub no, only thinking about a little company 
{ am to have to-night. I’m sorry they are to 
come this evening, sorry on your account, Cousin 
Druzilla, you must be very tired. Perhaps,” 
added I, timidly, ** you would like to retire early 
rather than meet so many strangers ?” 

But no, she was not fatigued at all. She 
should be ‘‘ real glad,” she said, ** to have some- 
thing to take up her mind, she was so anxious 
about her trunk.” “Poor distracted soul! I 
might have been willing she should ‘*‘take up 
her nind” in any way that pleased her, had she 
not taken up my own also. If she could only 
sprain ankle slightly, just enough to make 
her invisible for the evening! Or if Mr. Mills 
might be detained to make out somebody's will! 
But none of these things were to be. My cousin 
if not fleet was very sure-footed, and as for Mr. 
Mills, he was evidently not over-hurried with 
lawyer's cares, for he came among the first. I 
began heroically to introduce him to Miss Pidge. 

** Laurry’s cousin, you know,” explained Dru- 


zilla, ‘‘ How do you do, Mr, Mills? You look 


as if vou enjoyed poor health. Depend upon it 
your liver is out of order. Don’t you think yel- 
low-dock—” 

I hurried her away before she could finish the 
prescription ; but I could not prevent her giving 
other medical advice to several different individ- 

They might reasonably have inferred that 
she was a female physician from some benighted 
region, or a hospital nurse taking her first peep 
at society. How were they to know she was the 
Lady Bountiful of Scarfield, and really one of 
the salt of the earth? 

And, as if to make herself the more conspicu- 
ous, she spoke in a very high key. Being her- 
self a little deaf (or as she expressed it, ‘** thick 
of hearing”), she seemed to imagine every body 
else must be so too, and it was quite impossible 
to engage in general conversation with her shrill 
voice perpetually ringing above all the rest, 
Looking over some engravings with Mr. Dalzelle 
at the centre-table, I could distinctly hear my 
cousin catechising Mr. Mills in the sther parlor. 
‘ ~ Be you any relation to the Millses in Scar- 

e 

Mr. Mills thought not, or so I interpreted the 
motion of his head. 

‘** Abner was originally born in these parts. 
He makes soap now down to the Great Kiddy. 
Maybe it was his being dark complect that made 
me think you might come of the same stock.” 

The theme was too suggestive. In imagina- 
tion -I heard the biography of all the Scarfield 
Millses, from the butcher down to the candle- 
stick-maker. In desperation I proposed dan- 
cing, reflecting that as a looker-on my cousin 
would be forced into silence. 

‘*Do you approve of dancing, Miss Pidge 
Mr. Mills asked, casually, as 1 passed him in 
going to the piano. Alack-a-day! What mis- 
chievous sprite interpreted that speech to your 
dull ears, Drvzilla, as an invitation to dance ? 
Above the stir of forming cotillions | heard her 
reply in clarion tones : 

‘*I’m obleeged to you, Sir, I should be real 
pleased to!” 

And she seized his arm with an energy and 
promptuess of action worthy a woman of the 
Revolution. For one instant Mr. Mills looked 
mystified, as if at a loss to know what she would 
‘*be pleased” to do; but the next he was polite- 
ly leading her to her place in the set. There 
was a twinkle of amusement in his eyes as they 
met mine; but his mouth was preternaturally 
grave. I did not venture another glance at him, 
in fact, I was completely absorbed by my Cousin 
Druzilla. Literally she ** had the floor,” and was 
decidedly the centre of attraction. Conscientious 
even in dancing, she spared neither exertion nor 
even time in taking each separate step as she had 
learned it, and if she made a mistake in the fig- 
ure she persevering!y went through it again. As 
her movements were entirely independent of the 
music, she could not help occasionally coming 
rather rudely in contact with others in spite of 
her partner’s efforts to keep her in place, and 
once she narrowly escaped overthrowing slight 
Kitty Dalton. 

‘There, I’m afraid I’ve hurt you,” cried Dru- 
zilla, stopping short to apologize. 

‘*Never mind,” said Kitty, gathering up her 
torn dress. 

But my cousin did mind, and kneeling upon 
the floor to ascertain the extent of the mishap, 
succeeded, of course, in breaking up . cotil- 
lion. 

‘*What a comical genins she is!” I heard 
Kitty say to her partner, Harry Downs. ‘‘ Her 
features remind me of punctuation marks. Ler 
eyebrows are shaped like carets, denoting soine- 
thing left out, perhaps brains; her®fetrouss¢ nose 
is an interrogation point tipped the wrong way ; 
and as for those deep wrinkles round the mouth, 
don’t they inclose it in a parenthesis though ?” 

For my part I most fervently wished Druzil- 
la’s whole person had been inclosed in a par- 
enthesis, for then she could have been *‘ omit- 
ted,” as the spelling-book says, ** without injur- 
ing the sense.” Would the evening never end ? 
My cheeks were burning, my head aching, and 
my throat was dry and parched. Supper was 
yet to come; what might not my cousin do? 
Mr. Mills escorted me to the dining-room, giv- 
ing Druzilla his other arm. I inwardly thanked 
him for devoting himself to her so exclusively ; 
for I could not trust my voice, and was glad to 
be as quiet as the duties of hostess would per- 
mit. He harangued to such purpose that she 
was silent for some moments, with the exception 
of an occasional ejaculation of ‘** Do tell!” or 
How you talk!” 

But farewell to cream-cakes! May they nev- 
er grace my table more! My unsophisticated 
cousin, unconscious of their soft-hearted nature, 
broke one open, dripped the contents over Mr. 
ills’s coat-sleeve, and exclaimed, in deep dis- 
gust : 
‘*Why, Laurry, this cake’s all raw in the mid- 
dle! You'd orter tried it with a Knittin’-needle 
‘fore you took it out of the oven !” 

I bore that like a martyr; but I did wihce a 
little when she uttered ‘a loud exclamation of 
surprise at her first taste of ice-cream, nudging 
Mr. Mills with her elbow to inquire if it were 
** wholesome,” and confiding to him her fear that 
such bilious le as he ought to abstain from 
**cold victuals like that.” I can not conceive 
why the man’s clear brown complexion should 
have seemed so sickly in her eyes; but she evi- 
dently looked upon him as a candidate for medi- 
cine. 

** As I was saying a spell ago—Did you ever 
try yellow-dock root,and thoroughwort, half and 
half, simmered down in molasses? ‘That would 
be complete for you, and clear yeur skin so’t you 
wouldn't look like the same-4man !” 

Mr. Mills thanked her politely for her gratu- 


itous advice: 
*** This also can be borne,’” I whispered to 


3” 


myself, perfectly conscious that I must sink un- 


der a very little more pressure. It came in 
time. We had adjourned to the parlors, and 
L’stened to good music—grand marches, dreamy 
waltzes, sparkling redowas—the musical of the 
party taking- by turns a part in the entertain- 
ment; and then we glided into songs—solos, du- 
ets, and choruses. ‘Tle company were taking 
breath after a spirited chorus, when roguish 
Kitty Dalton asked, 

** Miss Pidge, you play, of course ?” 

**On the accordeon,” answered Druzilla. 

** But you sing?” 

Ah! Kitty, was that well done in you ? 

** Well,” replied Druzilla, modestly, ‘‘I do 
my own singing.” 

**Oh, then, you will favor us with a song!” 
urged the thoughtless Kitty. 

**I don’t justly know ’s I'd better,” said Dru- 
zilla, clearing her throat energetically. **1'm 
kind o’ hoarsed up.” 

Kitty was about to insist quite unnecessarily, 
for Miss Pidge had already struck an attitude, 
and with neck protruding like that of an anxious 
camel on Sahara, and with eyes turned heaven- 
ward, she began to sing, with stentorian voice : 

* Roll on, silver moon, 

Guide the traveler his way, 
While the night-1n-gale’s song is in too-oon, 
Oh I never, never more,” etc., etc. 

Nothing could have been more absurd than 
that foolish love-song, chanted in deafening notes 
by such a singer! 1 stood utterly palsied till she 
concluded the last verse and moved toward me. 
I knew the audience were nearly convulsed with 


. suppressed laughter, and was conscious that Jo- 


seph Mills was looking at me with eres of pity. 
Druzilla intercepted the glance, and«_ ‘ched my 
sleeve, saying, in her audible whispers: 

**Mr. Mills is a proper nice man, Laurry! 
Isn’t he keeping company with you ?” . 

** This could not be borne!” The long window 
behind me was open, and I sprang out, rushing 
heedlessly over ftlower-beds and borders ‘till I 
was away from the light of the parlors, and 
throwing myself down at the foot of a snow-ball 
tree I gave way to a freshet of tears. It is not 
often that I indulge in what we women call a 
**good cry;” but when I do, I give my whole 
attention to it—an earthquake would scarcely 
interrupt me. 

This, I suppose, was why I was unconsciou. 
of Mr. Mills’s approach till he startled me br 
saying, in the gentlest tones : : 

** My poor child, don’t take it so to heart!” 

The idea! Caught crying like a silly school- 
girl, and by this of all men! So he had seen my 
ignominious flight, had heard that polished speech 
of Cousin Druzilla’s, and had come out here to 
find me buried in a pocket-handkerchief! I rose 
instantly, with an attempt at queenly dignity, 
but at the first word I tried to utter I brought 
on another paroxysm. Why didn’the go? Not 
that I cared much now; it made very little dit- 
ference to me. - This was the end of that pleas- 
ant little friendship of ours. Thé unspeakably- 
tactless Miss Pidge had alienated him trom me 
forever by her low-bred insinuations. ** Keep- 
ing company,” indeed! Oh, Druzilla Pidge, 
may you never know how I ground your name 
between my teeth! 

**Don’t! pray don’t!” entreated Mr. Mills, 
growing nervous. 

**Oh! Mr. Mills,” sobbed I, “I assure you 
it was her own idea!—I assure you,” I repeated, 
determined to make one point clear; **I do as- 
sure you it was only her own idea!” 

** What was her own idea? All her ideas are 
her own, I should judge.” 

He either had forgotten that speech or did not 
understand my allusion, it seemed. I felt a lit- 
tle relieved. 

** You will wonder at my having such a guest, 
Mr. Mills; but she isn’t idiotic and she isn’t in- 
sane, so I couldn’t shut her up, you know. She 
came, and what could I do?” 

**What could you do? Just what you did, 
and not otherwise. We all understood your po- 
sition, Laura ?” 

**Qh you did, Mr. Mills? And you have all 
discovered that I have some horrid relations 
hanging over me like the sword of Damocles, 
always ready to drop down without warning! 
And what do you think of me and my cousins 7” 
added I, bitterly. 

** What do I think of you?” returned he, rap- 
idly stroking my hair the wrong way. ** Why, 
I think you're a saint! ‘That is what I always 
considered you; and now I think you are a muar- 
tyr besides.” 

** Oh don’t, Mr. Mills!” 

** But I might never have dared tell you how 
dear you are to me if this ‘horrid relation,’ as 
you call her, had not given me courage. Tell 
me, may I go on?” 

I made no reply, but he went on all the same. 

** Your father, Laura, is a Judge, one of the 
leading men of the State; my father is a black- 
smith, with nothing to recommend him but his 
good right arm and anvil. You were bred in 
luxury; I was the child of poverty. I aim not 
ashamed of my birth; but it is said your father 
is an aristocrat, and—”’ 

‘* There you do him injustice,” said I, warmly. 
‘* He honors worth ; ‘he respects you.” 

‘‘Taura,” said Mr. Mills, eagerly, ‘* choose 
your words. You don’t know what hope you in- 
spire! How often have I striven to overcome 
my ever-increasing attachment for you, gouding 
myself with the fear that you too were one of tlic 
lofty ones who might regard my family as a little 
beneath you.” 

‘* Ah, Mr. Mills, and you seeming so proud 
all the while! Talk of aristocracy, Sir, to the 
cousin of Druzilla Ann Pidge!” 

Transcendently charming Miss Pidge !” cried 
Mr. Mills. ‘‘ If it had not been for you—” 

The reader will see the situation. I was taken 
at a disadvantage in the first place—caught cry- 
ing. I ought to have been reserved and proper, 
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and hard to persuade; but I had so little self- 
<session that I was merely — Of course 
consequence was we were engag in a ve 
sainutes, and Mr. Mills dipped his own 
kerchief into the fountain that gushes out of the 
centre flower-bed, and himself wiped my eyes in 
order to make me presentable. ‘Then I went 
back to my company with pink eyelids. But I 
was sure I managed very well; and when Mr. 
Mills came in five minutes afterward by a side- 
window we met.as woodenly as a couple of chairs. 
| thought at the time we were both profoundly 
sly; but Kitty has told me since she read it all 
at a glance; but then Kitty is so sharp! At any 
rate, I got through the remainder of the eyening 
victoriously, and smiled my visitors out of the 
door with a light heart, not at all dismayed to 
hear my cousin say to them one by one, with true 
country hospitality : 
“Do stop to Scarfield if you ever pass that 
way! I keep house for Grandsire Swiggins, just 
this side of the Great Eddy. We a both be 
real pleased to see you, and so would Nathan's 
wife—she’s a widow, bed-rid with the spine-com- 
aint.” 
Joseph actually wished to invite this excellent 
soul to our wedding. ‘* But for her dropping in 
at my party,” he said, ‘* there might have been 
no wedding at all.” 

Then I said, ** But for her trunk there would 
have been no Druzilla at the party; and if he 
would go back to first causes he might send an 
invitation to the trunk.” 

He was overawed (this was before we were 
married, you know!). And as for me, I con- 
tented myself with sending Cousin Druzilla my 
largest piece of wedding-cake. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” etc, 


Book WLE.—Charlotte’s BGngagement. 


CHAPTER VL 
RIDING THE HIGH HORSE. 


Never, in his brightest dreams, had Valentine 
Ilawkehurst imagined the stream of life so fair 
and sunny a river as it seemed to him now. 
Fortune had treated him so scurvily for seven- 
and-twenty years of his life, only to relent of a 
sudden and fling all her choicest gifts into his lap. 

‘*‘T must be the prince in the fairy tale who 
begins life as a revolting animal of the rhinoceros 
family, and ends by marrying the prettiest prin- 
cess.in Elfindom,” he said to himself, gayly, as he 
paced the broad walks of Kensington Gardens, 
where the bare trees swung their big black 
branches in the wintry blast, and the rooks 
cawed their loudest at close of the brief day. 

What, indeed, could this young adventurer de- 
mand from benignant Fortune above and beyond 
the blessings she had given him? The favored 
suitor of the fairest and brightest woman he had 
ever looked upon, received by her kindred, ad- 
mitted to her presence, and only bidden to serve 
a due apprenticeship before he claimed her as his 
own forever. What more could he wish? what 
further boon could he implore from the Fates ? 

Yes, there was one thing more—one thing for 
which Mr. Hawkehurst pined, while most thank- 
ful for his many blessings. He wanted a decent 
excuse for separating himself most completely 
from Horatio Paget. He wanted to shake him- 
self free from all the associations of his previous 
existence. " He wanted to pass through the wa- 
ters of Jordan, and to emerge purified, regenerate, 
leaving his garments on the furthermost side of 
the river; and, with all other things appertain- 
ing to the past, he would fain have rid himself 
of Captain Paget. 

** * Be sure your sin will find you out,’” mused 
the young man; ‘‘and having found you, be sure 
that it will stick to you like a leech, if your sin 
take® the shape of an unprincipled acquaintance, 
as it does in my case. I may try my hardest to 
cut the past, but will Horatio Paget let me alone 
in the future? JI doubt it. The bent of that 
mans genius shows itself in his faculty for living 
upon other people. He knows that I am begin- 
ning to earn money regularly, and has begun to 
borrow of me already. When I can earn more 
he will want to borrow more; and although it is 
very sweet to work for Charlotte Halliday, it 
would not be by any means agreeable to slave 
for my friend Paget. Shall I offer him a pound 
a week, and ask him to retire into the depths of 
Wales or Cornwall, amend his ways, and live 
the life of a repentant hermit? L,Ahink I could 
bring myself to sacrifice the weekdy sovereign, if 
there were any hope that Horatio Paget could 
cease to be—Horatio Paget, on this side the 
grave. No, I have the misfortune to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the gentleman. When 
he is in the swim, as he calls it, and is earning 
money on his own account, he avill give himself 
cozy little dinners and four-and-sixpenny prim- 
rose gloves; and when he is down on his luck he 
will come whining to me.” 

This was by no means a pleasant idea to Mr. 
Hawkehurst. In the old days he had been dis- 
tinguished by all the Bohemian’s recklessness, 
‘nd even more than the Bohemian’s generosity, 
in his dealings with friend or companion. But 
now all was changed. He was no longer reck- 
less. A certain result was demanded from him 
as the price of Charlotte Halliday’s hand, and he 
set himself to accomplish his allotted task with 
all due forethought and earnestness of purpose. 
He had need even to exercise restraint over bim- 
‘elf, lest in his he should do'too much, | 
‘nd so lay himself prostrate fromthe ill effects 
of overwork ; so anxious was he to push on upon 
the road whose goal was so fair a temple, so light 
seemed that labor of love which was performed for 
the sake of Charlotte. 


He communed with himself very often upon 
the subject of that troublesume question about 
Captain Paget. How was he to sever his frail 
skiff from that rakish privateer? What excuse 
could he find for renouncing his share in the 
Omega Street lodgings, and setting up a new 
home for himself elsewhere ? 

** Policy might prompt me to keep my worthy 
friend under my eye,” he said to himself, ‘* in 
order that I may be sure there is no underhand 
work going on between him and Philip Sheldon. 
But I can scarcely believe that Philip Sheldon 
has any inkling of the Haygarthian fortune. If 
he had he would surely not receive me as Char- 
lotte’s suitor. What possible motive could he 
have for doing so ?” 

This was a question which Mr. Hawkehurst 
had frequently put to himself; for his confidence 
in Mr. Sheldon was not of that kind which asks 
no questions. Even while most anxious to be- 


lieve in that gentleman’s honesty of purpose, he’ 


was troubled by occasional twinges of unbelief. 

During the period which had elapsed since his 
return from Yorkshire he had been able to dis- 
cover nothing of any sinister import from the 
proceedings of Captain Paget. That gentleman 
appeared to be still engaged upon the promoting 
business, although by no means so profitably as 
heretofore. He went into the City every day, 
and came home in the evening toilworn and out 
of spirits. He talked freely of his occupation— 
how he had done much, or done nothing, during 
the day; and Valentine was at a loss to perceive 
any further ground for the suspicion that had 
arisen in his mind after the meeting at the Uller- 
ton station, and the shuffling of the sanctimonious 
Goodge with regard to Mrs. Rebecca Haygarth’s 
letters. 

Mr. Hawkehurst therefore determined upon 
boldly cutting the knot that tied him to the fa- 
iniliar companion of his wanderings. 

“*T am tired of watching and suspecting,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘If my dear love has a right 
to this fortune, it will surely come to her; or if 
it should never come we can live very happily 
without it. Indeed, for my own part, I am in- 
clined to believe that I should be prouder and 
happier as the husband of a dowerless wife than 
as prince-consort to the heiress of the Haygarths. 
We have built up such a dear, cheery, unpreten- 
tious home for ourselves in our talk of the future, 
that I doubt if we should care to change it for 
the stateliest mansion in Kensington Palace Gar- 
dens or Belgrave Square. My darling could not 
be my housekeeper, and make lemon-cheesecakes 
in her own pretty little kitchen, if we lived in 
Belgrave Square; and how could she stand at 
one of those great Birmingham iron-work gates 
in the Palace Gardens to watch me ride away to 
my work ?” 

To a man as deeply in love as Mr. Hawke- 
hurst the sordid dross which other people prize 
so highly is apt to become daily more indifferent ; 
a kind of color-blindness comes over the vision 
of the true lover, and the glittering yellow ore 
seems only so much dull vulgar earth, too mean 
a thing to be regarded by any but the mean of 
soul. ‘Thus it was that Mr. Hawkehurst relaxed 
his suspicion of Captain Paget, and neglected his 
patron and ally of Gray’s Inn, much to the an- 
noyance of that gentleman, who tormented the 
young man with little notes demanding inter- 
views. 

aa interviews had of late been far from 
agreeable to either of the alligs. George Sheldon 
urged the necessity of an immediate marriage ; 
Valentine declined to act in an underhand man- 
ner, after the stock-broker’s unexpected gener- 
osity. 

‘* Generosity ?” echoed George Sheldon, when 
Valentine had given him this point-blank refusal 
at the close of astormy argument. ‘‘Generosity ! 
My brother Phil's generosity! Egad, that ‘is 
about the best thing I've heard for the last ten 
years. If I pleased, Mr. Valentine Hawkehurst, 
I could tell you something about my brother 
which would enable you to estimate his gener- 
osity at its true value. But I don’t please; and 
if you choose to run counter to me and my in- 
terests, you must pay the price of your folly. 
You may think yourself aupemmealy lucky if 
the price isn’t a stiff one.” 

**] am prepared to abide by my decision,” an- 
swered Valentine. ‘‘ Miss Halliday without a 
shilling is so dear to me that I don’t care to com- 
mit a dishonorable action in order to secure my 
share of the fortune she may claim. I turned 
over a new leaf on the day when I first knew my- 
self possessed of her affection. I don’t want to 
go back to the old leaves.” 

George Sheldon gave himself an impatient 
shrug. ‘‘I have heard of a great many fools,” 
he said; ** but I never heard of a fool who would 
play fast-and-loose with a hundred thousand 
pounds, and until to-day I couldn't have believed 
there was such an animal.” 

Mr. Hawkehurst did not deign to notice this 
remark. 

** Do be reasonable, Sheldén,” he said. ‘‘ You 
ask me to do what my sense of right will not per- 
mit me to do, and you ask me that which I fully 
believe to be impossible. I can not for a moment 
imagine that any persuasion of mine would in- 
duce Charlotte to consent to a secret marriage 
after your brother’s fair and liberal conduct.” 

**Of course not,” cried George, with savage 
impatience; ‘‘that’s my brother Phil all over. 
He is so honorable, so plain and straightforward 
in all his dealings, that he would get the best of 
Lucifer himself in a bargain. I tell you, Hawke- 
hurst, you don’t know how deep he is—as deep 
as the bottomless pit, by Jove! His gener- 
osity makes me-.all the more afraid of hi I 
don't understand his.game. If he.consented 
ee marriage in order to get rid of Charlotte 

e would let you marry her off-hand ; but instead 

<— that he makes conditions which must 

y your marriage for years. ‘There is the 
point that bothers me.” 


**You had better pursue your own course, 
without reference to me or my marriage with 
Miss Halliday,” said Valentine. 

“That is exactly what I must do. I can’t 
leave the Haygarth estate to the mercy of Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, while you try to earn thirty 
pounds a month by scribbling for the magazines. 
I must make my bargain with Philip instead of 
with vou, and | can tell you that you'll be the 
loser by the transaction.” 

** I don’t quite see that.” 

‘**Perhaps not. You see, you don’t quite un- 
derstand my brother Phil. If this money gets 
into his hands be sure some of it will stick to 
them.” 

‘** Why should the money get into his hands ?” 

** Because, so long as Charlotte Halliday is 
under his roof, she is, to a certain extent, under 
his authority. And then, I tell you again, there 
is no calculating the depth of that man. He has 
thrown dust in your eyes already. He will make 
that poor girl believe him the most disinterested 
of mankind.” 

You can warn her.” 

‘*Yes; as 1 have warned you. To what pur- 
pose? You are inclined to believe in Phil rather 
than to believe i. me, and you will be so inclined 
to the end of the chapter. You remember that 
man Palmer, at Rugely, who used to go to church 
and take the sacrament ?” 

‘* Yes; of course | remember that case. What 
of him ?” 

‘** Why, people believed in him, you know, and 
thought him a jolly good fellow, up to the time 
when they discovered that he had poisoned a few 
of his friends in a quiet, gentlemanly way.” 

Mr. Hawkehurst smiled at the irrelevance of 
this remark. He could not perceive the con- 
nection of ideas between Palmer, the Rugely 
poisoner, and Philip Sheldon, the stock-broker. 
‘* That was an extreme case,” he said. 

‘* Yes; of course that was an extreme case,” 
answered George, carelessly. ‘‘ Only it goes far 
to prove that a man may be gifted with a re- 
markable genius for throwing dust in'the eyes of 
his fellow-creatures.” 

There was no a disputation between the 
lawyer and Valenti. George Sheldon began 
to understand that a secret marriage was not to 
be accomplished in the present position of affairs. 

‘* J am half inclined to suspect that Phil knows 
something about that money,” he said, presently, 
‘**and is playing some artful game of his own.” 

‘*In that case your better policy would be to 
take the initiative,” answered Valentine. 

** I have no other course.” 

**And will Charlotte know—will she know 
that I have been concerned in this business?” 
asked Valentine, growing very pale all of a sud- 
den. He was thinking how mean he must ap- 
pear in Miss Halliday’s eyes if she came to un- 
derstand that he had known her to be John Hay- 
garth’s heiress at the time he won from her the 
sweet confession of her love. ‘* Will she ever 
believe how pure and true my love has been if 
she comes to know this?” he asked himself, de- 
spairingly, while George Sheldon deliberated in 
silence for a few moments. 

‘*She need know nothing until the business 
comes to a head,” replied George, at last. ** You 
see, there may be no resistance on the part of the 
Crown lawyers; and, in that case, Miss Halli- 
day will get her nghts after a moderate amount 
of delay. But if they choose to dispute her 
claim it: will be quite another thing—Halhday 
rersus the Queen, and so on—with no end of 
swell Q.C.’s against us. In the latter case you'll 
have to put all your adventures at Ullerton and 
Iluxter’s Cross into an affidavit, and Miss II. 
must know every thing.” 

** Yes: and then she will think—ah, no: | 
do not believe she can misunderstand me, come 
what ‘may.” 

‘* All doubt and difficulty might be avoided if 
you would manage a marriage on the quiet off- 
hand,” said George. 

**) tell you again that I can not do that; and 
that, even if it were possible, 1 would not attempt 

**So be it. You elect to ride the high horse ; 
take care that magnificent animal doesn't give 
you an ugly tumble.” 

‘**] can take my chance.” 

** And I mast take my chance with that broth- 
erofmine. The winning cards are all in my own 
hand this time, and it will be uncommonly hard 
if he gets the best of me.” 

On this the two gentlemen parted. Valentine 
went to look at a bachelor’s lodging in the neigh- 
borhood of the Edgware Road, which he had seen 
advertised in that morning's 7imes ; and George 
Sheldon started for Bayswater, where he was al- 
ways suregf a dinner and a liberal allowance of 
good wine from the hospitality of his prosperous 
kinsman. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


**Four hundred and fifty,men in New York who 
earn their livelihood solely by decoying fools to faro !” 
So it is stated. Aud surely there is need enough for 
a Society for the Suppression of Gambling when so 
many weak and foolish youth® become the victims of 
knaves. Broken-hearted fathers and mothers, weary 
wives, and suffering sisters, mourn in secret places 
to-day over beloved ones who have be@n lured tuo de- 
struction, and who, nightly, are sinking deeper and 
deeper in vice. 

The poet teaches a lesson worth reading and remem- 
bering : 

“Would you, whem thieves are known abroad, 

Bring forth your tféasure in the road? 
Would not the fool abet the stealth 
Who rashly thus exposed his wealth? 
Yet this you do whene’er you play 
Among the gentlemen of prey. 

**Whene'er the passing is set, 

Two. classes of mankind are met: 


But if we count the greedy race, 
The knaves fill up the greater space.” 
Said a ‘“‘ victim,” who has, though withholding his 
name, made some of his experiences known through 


the medium of our city journals: ‘I tell you, I bave 
seen at a faro-table what would make your blood ran 
cold; and every bi in the week at some altar of 
Satan or another there is some poor devil devotee re- 
volving in his mind the shortest way to end his miser- 
able life.” Still further he speaks: “ Boys of 13 years 
are gambling here every night. Where does the mon- 
ey come from? Where are they going to? Why, in 
the name of God, can’t this be stopped ?....The gam- 
bler who pays $2000 rent, and keeps wine and cigars, 
and has only broadcloth at his table, fears no author- 
ity in the Metropolitan District.....It is not the loss 
of money which troubles me. It is the fact that for so 
long I have given myself up to a vice which enslaves 
the soul, makes life unbearable, except where the click 
of the ivory chips is heard, and in nine cases out of 
ten drags the infatuated man down, down, down, low- 
er and lower, until he becomes meaner than the mean- 
est thief.” 


The Board of Health has numerous and powerful 
foes to battle against. It fs a great work, and neces- 
sarily a somewhat slow one, to bring this immense city 
into a sanitary state. Recéntly an ingenious contriv- 
ance has been adoped by ome of the large lime-making 
establishments in the city, whereby the noxious effluvia 
generated by the burning shells is deprived of its pois- 
onous qualities. The top of the kiln was formerly ex- 
posed to the open air; but now a chimney or venti- 
lator forms an avenue for the escape of the gases, and 
there is a reservoir of water at the top of it by means 
of which the vapor is made innocuons before escaping 
into the general atmosphére. Can not some power 
remove far distant or some ingenuity mitigate still- 
existing nuisances ? 


A school of large sharks recently made their appear- 
ance im the East River, near Fulton Ferry, and occa- 
sioned quite an excitement in the vicinity. One of 
them was caught, killed, aad exhibited. 


There is a Swan somewhere in Maine that weighs 
four hundred pounds. We femark in explanation that 
the above-mentioned is a graceful young lady (named 
Swan) of—probably—about seventeen summers. 


A conscientious prophet, who announced that the 
world would come to an end this year, says he has 
made a mistake in the estimates, which, when cor- 
rected, will postpone the event a million of years. 


A new method of procuring a night’s lodging was 
lately tried in Worcester. A man, having sought in 
vain to procure a decent resting-place for the little 
money he had in his pocket, at length calmly smashed 
a street-lamp, and stood patiently by the side of the 
demolished lantern until a kiud policeman took him 
to the station-house. 


An agriculturist has tried with success the follow- 
ing method of making peaches grow without stones : 
‘“‘Turn the tops of the trees down, cut off the ends, 
stick them into the ground, and fasten so with stakes ; 
in a year or two these tops will take roots, and when 
well rooted cut off the branches connecting these re- 
versed and rooted branches with the,tree proper, and 
this reversed peach-tree will prodfice fine peaches 
without stones.” The same experiment may be tried 
with plums, cherries, and currants. 


Not long since a conductor of one of the cars of the 
Belt Line Railroad remonstrated with some unruly 
passengers in his car, whereupon the rowdies threat- 
ened him with personal violence. It was evening, and 
as the disturbers remained in the car when it reached 
the terminus of the route, intending to take the re- 
turn trip, the conductor applied to the “starter” for 
another man to be placed on the car with him. This, 
however, was not considered necessary. When about 
half-way up town the brutal gang attacked the con- 
ductor, and inflicted such severe injuries upon him 
that, after lingering in great distress for some days, 
he died. What a sad comment upon the law and or- 
der of our city! 


. The public schools of the city have re-opened after 
a vacation of seven weeks. There are over two hun- 
dred and fifty of these schools. About two thousand 
teachers are employed, and during the last year the 
total number of attendants was not far from 227,000. 


An absent-minded individual at Terre Haute, In- 
diana, after emoking, the other day, put his pipe into 
his pocket with a package of powder. He was seen 
shortly after looking a good deal surprised, and in- 
quiring for his coat-tail and a larg? piece uf his panta- 
loons. 

Salt Lake City is suffering under the plague of 
grasshoppers, which have literally “‘become a bur- 
den.” The air is filled with them, and report says 
they have stripped the trees of foliage, and are eating 
the apples to their cores, and apricots and peaches to 
their stones. 


We recently saw it stated, on undoubted authority, 
that a Sabbath-school teacher, in addressing his class, 
gave the following warning: ‘* Boys, you ought to be 
very kind to your little sisters. 1 once knew a little 
boy who struck his sister a blow over the eye. Al- 
though she didn't slowly fade and die in the early 
summer-time, when the June roses were blowing, with 
words of sweet forgiveness on her pallid lips, she rose 
and hit him over the head with a rolling-pin, so that 
he couldn’t go to Sunday-echool for more than a 
month, on account of not being able to put on his 
best hat!” 

The Bankrupt Act has its patrons in Boston as well 
as elsewhere. Ata restaurant in that city the other 
day a brisk, bustling waiter stepped up to a table 
where a quict-looking individual had just finished 
launching, and inquired: 

What have you had, Sir?” 

‘* Had! I’ve had the stomach-ache like thunder é@at- 
ing your pies.” 

‘*T mean have you got a check, Sir?” said the wait- 
er, fidgeting. . 

‘‘No, nothing but eurrency,” said the customer, 
opening a calf-skin wallet. 

‘“T want to know what you have got to pay,” said 
the attendant, loudly. 

“‘ Got to pay a note for five hundred dollars, and not 
a dollar yet,” replied the imperturbable one. 

The despairing waiter threw a “coming, Sir,” at 
half a dozen impatient customers, and making a last 
effort, said, slowly, “‘ H-o-w m-u-c-h are you going to 

Pe Not a single cent ; taken the benefit of the Bank- 
rupt Act,” said his tormentor, aid, buttoning up his 
coat, he walked steadily out before the bewildered 
gargon could recover his senses. 


A novel speculation of the Accidental Insarance 
character has been started in Buenos Ayres. A joint- 
stock hospital has been opened, to which subecribers 
who pay $1 20 in silver monthly are to be admitted 
free, and attended with the best medical skill in case 
of sickness or accident. 
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THE GRAND AQUARIUM IN THE EXPOSITION PARK AT PARIS. 


THE GRAND AQUARIUM AT PARIS. 


on this page an engraving of the 
Grand Aquarium Maritime ‘which has _ been }. built. 


— 


THE LUNCH ON THE HILL.—(Sexr Poem, Pace 606.) 


erected in the park of the Universal Exposition 
at Paris, and which has been described as the 
most extensive and most elegant aquarium ever 
It is filled with salt-water and salt-water 


— 


fish and molluscons animals, and with marine | is 60 by 25 feet. The exact size of the one at 
plants which keep the water pure. The largest | Paris is not given, but it is several times larger 
aquarium hitherto attempted is that in the Zoo- | than any other now in existence. The engray- 


logical Garden, Regent’s Park, London, which | ing will prove a sufficient description. 


| 
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“PUBLIC “LEDGER” 
BUILDING. 


Wiruin a little more 
than a decade of years a 
few of the publishers of 
this country have erect- 
ed not less than half 
a dozen establishments 
which might justly be 
considered as palatial 
—the ‘*Palaces’ of 
the Fourth Estate.” In 
1854, immediately after 
the destruction of their 
establishment by fire, 
Harper & BroTHEeRsS 
erected the extensive 
and complete fire-proof 
building in which their 
business is now conduct- 
ed, and a full description 
of which was given in this 
paper some weeks since. 
Ticknor & FIreLps at 
Boston look out upon 
Boston Common from a 
small but complete build- 
ing admirably adapted 
to the necessities of 
their business. ‘The New 
York Zimes association 
built some years ago a 
splendid establishment 
at the intersection of 
Nassau Street and Park 
liow ; and it is a legend 
of journalism that the 
notoriety given the paper 
by the general publica- 
tion of the fact that the 
building which its pro- 
prietors were erecting 
was to be the finest 
newspaper - publication 
office in the world had 
much to do with the firm 


WA 
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CUMPOGING- ROOM, PUDLIC BUILINN®. 


establishment and prosperity of the paper itself. 
The News was in its later years the occupant of 
a marble front; and the Heradd has lately gone 
into an imposing structure of stone and iron on 
Broadway, and boasts what is undoubtedly the 
fines. posing-room in the country and prob- 
ably in the world. Mr. Dana is remodeling 
Tammany Hall into a respectable newspaper 
office; and other daily and weekly sheets in 
this city are planning fine establishments which 
will be in their architecture at least a credit to 
the city. In Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago 
the same enterprising spirit is evinced, and the 
same signs of prosperity are visible in the exist- 
enee of handsome buildings. Among the vari- 
ous establishments of this character, built and 
to be built, few equal in completeness and archi- 
teetural beauty the publishing house of Grorcr 
W. CuILps at Philadelphia, which we illustrate 
on this page. 

This magnificent structure is on the corner 
of Sixth and Chestnat streets, Philadelphia. 
It was erected by Mr. Donstys from the plans 
of Joun M‘ArtuurR, Jun., architect, under 
the direction of Mr. CuiLps. Its dimensions 
are 84 feet on Chestnut and 165 feet on Sixth 
Street. It is of brown stone and iron, and is 
thoroughly fire-proof. It is 60 feet to the cor- 
nice; the handsome French or Mansard roof 
is 12° feet higher, and the dome 21 feet, while 
to the pen which surmounts the flag-staff, and 
serves as a vane, it is 150 feet from the side- 
walk. ‘The picture gives a better idea of the 
architecture than any description could. 

Over the main door-way is a carving in light 
Brunswick stone of the coat-of-arms of Penn- 
sylvania, with the inscription ‘* Public Ledger,” 
and the monogram ‘*G, W. C.” Above this, 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


on the face of the middle dome, is another de 

sign, representing Young America” resting 
upon clouds surrounding a globe, with a book 
of record before him, and lightning and the lo- 
comotive on either side. At the corner of the 
building is a beautiful column of stone 18 feet 
high, surmounted by a colossal statue of Frank 

Lin, considered the best likeness in stone in ex- 
istence. ‘This and the other designs were cut 
by StrutTHERs & Son, from the models by the 
seulptor Batty. The basement’of the build- 
ing contains the immense press-room, of an L. 
shape and 9183 square feet of space. The ceil- 
ing of 24 feet is supported by fifteen large col- 
umns of rolled iron. The sketch was taken from 
the long covered gallery made for the accom- 
modation of the carriers waiting for the paper. 
In this room are three of Hox’s fast presses, ten 
folding-machines, a well with a never-failing 
spring, liberal ‘allowance of wash-rooms, ward- 
robes, etc. The boiler-room is fitted up with 
two of Harrison’s boilers, each 50-horse pow- 
er, steam-pump to lift the water to the tanks at 
the top of the house, and an engine of 66-horse 
power, a perfect model of mechanism. 

On the first story, which is supported by 167 
tons of wrought iron columns, is the publication 
office, a room 60 by 23 feet, finished in massive 
style, ceiling and walls of black walnut and 
butternut paneling with mouldings of ebony. 
The floor is'#iarble. From the ceiling depends 
three fine br6nze chandeliers. ‘The room is «i- 
vitled into the oftice proper, the casbier's, and 
private offices, separated by handsome plate 
glass and black walnut screens. Carved furni- 
ture and fixtnres, Wilton carpets in blueSqnd 
gold, gorgeous marbles, etc., are the decor 


tions of the private offices, A handsome Swiss 


thatch she tine, 


On the second story 
is the book publication, 
Ledger Home Weekly, 
and Publishers’ C¥rcular 
office. The editorial 
rooms, which are in the 
third story, comprise 
four elaborately appoint- 
ed apartments. Also on 


‘this floor is the job office, 


provided with. Hor’s, 
Gorpon's, and ADAMS's 
presses, etc. The large 
composing-room shares 
with the foundery the 
fifth story; here, also, 
are the proof- readers’ 
and night editors’ de- 
partments. In every 
story there is hose con- 
necting with the tanks 


: on the top of the build- 


ing. 

Mr. Georce W. 
CuiLps, the proprietor, 
was born in Baltimore, 
and is the architect of 
his own fortune. At 
fourteen vears he went 
to Philadelphia, worked 
in a bookseller’s store 
for four years, and then 
set up business for him- 
self in a very modest 
way. In another year 
he was a partner of Pr- 
Tterson & Co., after- 
ward better known as 
the fitm of Cuitps & 
Peterson. Mr. Pr- 
TERSON retiring, Mir. 
Cui_ps was for a short 
time in partnership with 
LiprincoTr, and then 
went into business for 
himself on Chestnut 
Street, till, in 1864, he 
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purchased the Ledger of Messrs. Swatn & ABELL. 
Mr. Cuiivs has established a paper-mill to sup- 
ply his own paper—that and the new building 
costing a fortune. He is now only thirty-seven 
years of age, of fair complexion and strong con- 
stitution, 


_- THE LUNCH ON THE HILL. 
[See [llustration on page 604] 


many a turnip-field and stubble, 
By many a patch of weedy waste, 
We sportsmen tramped with toil and trouble, 
Nor quenched our thirst, nor slacked our haste. 
Till, bent like AZsop with his hunch, 
We climbed the hill in search of lunch. 


Far up the slope, just where the park 
And woodland meet in close embrace— 
Where ferny dells are deep and dark, 
Where foxgloves grow in stately grace, 
- And shy young fawns the herbage crunch— 
Two Houris met us with our lunch. 


“T know a bank,” one Houri said; 
And deftly was the hamper emptied ; 
And on the sward a feast was spread 
That might Lucullus’ self have tempted ; 
And then we sat and sipped milk-punch, 
While those two sirens served the lunch. 


And after ——? Midst that sylvan scene, 
Two Merlins with two Viviens we were; 

And slow must beat his heart, I ween, 
Who could against such sirens beware— 

A bovine, fit the grass to munch, 

if proof against such girls, such lunch. 


So wes not we: for when we left 
The solemn shade of elm and beech 
New threads were woven in Fate’s weft, 
And pledged for life was each to each; 
While red as roses jn a bunch 
Hiushed those dear girls who brought our lunch. 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 
[See Jilustration on page 604.) 
ForeinppEN now—and yet from childhood’s days, 
increasing with each year our love had grown; 
It*«cems but yesterday those downcast eyes 
Were wont with looks of love to meet mine own. 


i left her in a quiet country home, 
Free from the taint of fashionable life— 
A gentle, truthful, simple-hearted girl, 
Fair promise of a loving, faithful wife. 


A soldier’s duty called me to the field— 

For three long years war kept me from her side; 
But ere we parted, clinging to my heart, 

She told her love, and vowed to be my bride. 


Through all the hardships of a long campaign 
I cherished as my life that parting vow ; 
I little thought. that, when we met again, 
My love would greet.me as she greets me now. 


las! I find that beauty such as hers 

Ambitious parents knew could well be sold; 
What was our love to them? An honest heart 

Weighed a mere trifle when compared with gold. 


She yielded to her mother’s harsh command— 

These charms have found the noble price they sought’ 
An aged lord with title-deeds and wealth 

Her beauty—not her loving heart—has bought. 
ln vain she coldly tries to shun my gaze: 


1 know she loves me still, although we part: 
Poor girl! a coronet will scarce repay 


‘ The life-long sorrow of a broken heart. 


Alas! the world of fashion oft can tell 
Of perjured vows;and honest love denied - 
O1-youth and beauty tied to feeble age, 
To-gratity a parent’s-seifish pride. 


UNIVERSAL’ ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY. 


Avropos of and preliminary to the great abo- 
lition meeting which was held in Paris on Au- 
gust 26 and ¥7, Epotarp Lasovtare thus dis- 
courses in the Rerwe Nationale on the universal 
ubolition of slavery, the principal object of the 
assemblage : 

The disappearance of slavery in the United States is 


‘an event of such importance as to dazzle al} beholders. 


from the earth, and the sun shone no long¢@¢ upon any 
but freemen. Unhappily this is not so. /In the East 
slavery is still in vigor; the White Nile is scoured by 
hunters and traders in human flesh who, sad to say, 
are not always either Turks or Arabs. In Africa and 
America, Brazil, Portngal, and Spain, three Christian 
countries, still have a great number of slaves. To 
speak only of Brazil, the subjugated negroes there 
number more than halfthe population: there are three 
or fonr millions, almost as many as In the United 
States before the war of secession. It is true that the 
most formidable bulwark of slavery is overthrown. 
After the example set the world by North America it 
is difficult to believe that enlightened princes, intelli- 
gent ministers, will refuse to rid their countries of this 
consnming leprosy. The Emperor of Brazil, the young 
King of Portugal, and the Viceroy of Egypt have tes- 
tified the best intentions, and have uttered the most 
generous promises, but in the interval of the exécn- 
‘va Of these promises millions of men are suffering in 
servitude; they will die slaves rf the voices of the free 
are not raised in their favor, if disagreeable but use- 
ful men do not importune with their complaints and 
prayers those statesmen who too often ask only to live 
at peace, by doing to-day what they did yesterday; 
that is, maintaining ancient abuses. Emancipation is 
always a difficult work ; the slaveholders, even though 
indemnified, cry ont against the universal rnin: the 


It seems as if the last vestiges of gh effaced 


~ new freedmen are often idle and sometimes violent; 


the general interests suffer temporarily from the re- 
form ; this is enough to arrest politicians who live from 
hand to month, nnlexs public opinion casts its irresist- 
ible weight in the scale, and secures the triumph of 
justice and humanity. 

It is for the purpose of acting on public opinion that 
the adversaries of slavery in all countries have re- 
solved to convok¢ a National Conference at Paris in 
order to deal a last blow to slavery, and to put anend 
to an abominable institution. The British Emancipa- 
tion Society, the Abelition Society of Spain, and the 


French Committee of Emancipation have taken ad- 
vantage of the Exposition to meet at Paris and lay be- 
fore the public the state of the question. With the 
permission of the French Government, which is happy 
enough to have no other interest in this matter than 
that of humanity, these Committees will hold two 
public meetings at Herz Hall, Rue Chantereine, on 
the 26th and 27th of August. On the first day it will 
be shown that the slave-trade still exists, and prevents 
civilization from making its way into the interior of 
Africa: and the condition ofthe slaves in Brazil, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Portuguese possessions will also 
be set forth; op the second day an account will be 
given of the results of emancipation in the United 
States. 

In France we are not accustomed to these voluntary 
gatherings, where men of all tongues and countries as- 
semble, moved by no other impulse than the love of 
justice, to interest public opinion in favor of a noble 
cause. Our previous Governments have always treat- 
ed us like children, who gather together only to make 
mischief. 

Nevertheless, it needs little reflection to see that 
there is no political danger in these assemblies; on 
the contrary, the questions discussed therein are so 
great and noble that they soar above the petty quar- 
rels of the day, and unite on one subject minds di- 
vided in all else. What better means could be invent- 
ed to teach opposing parties mutually to esteem each 
other, and to understand that politics do not separate 


|, them to such a degree as to prevent them from acting 


in concert whenever the interests of humanity and 
civilization are at stake ? At these eonferences there 
will be Americans, Englishmen, Spaniards, Brazilians, 
Frenchmen, and perhaps even Prussians; there will 
be Catholics, Episcopalians, Calvinists, and Quakers : 
there will be monarchists and republicans, radicals and 
conservatives ; but on the question of slavery there will 
he only one opinion, and it will be demonstrated that 
there jis a power of union in the depths of the hu- 
man htart which rises above all differences. They 
wiil quarrel perchance to-morrow on a political ques- 
tion; but they will do so with the less bitterness for 
having fought under the same flag the day before, ani 
feeling that they may be called to do so again on the 
morrow. Ifthe meeting in Herz Hall succeeds in con- 
vincing distrustful politicians of this fruitful truth, it 
will augur well for the vote on the law concerning the 
right of assemblage to be taken the next session. 

These peaceful conferences will have another ad- 
vantage. The English and American element will be 
largely represented therein. The Americans and En- 
giishmen will bring us forms and habits of discussion, 
of which we stand in great need. We shall not only 
have fine speeches, but also substantial and carefully 
prepared reports. 

The American Freedmen's Union Commission has 
drawn up a most excellent work on the Results of 
Emancipation in the United States, and important 
documents have come to hand from Brazil and Cuba. 
These documents will be summed up and submitted 
to the public. We ehall not only be inspired with 
zeal for a great cause, but we shall be informed of its 
details and difficulties. This serious study, publicly 
and freely made, will be something new to French- 
men. 

Moreover, orators will not be lacking. The Freed- 
men’s Union Commission sends three highly respected 
delegates from America, C. G. Hammonp, Witctam C. 
Bryant, and Wrii1aM Garrison. The name of 
Bryant is familiar to all lovers of poetry. As to 
Garrison, it is well known that, thirty-six years ago, 
he was the first to demand the abolition of slavery. 
A simple journeyman printer, without friends or re- 
sources, in 1831 he commenced publishing the Libera- 
tor, which he composed and printed alone in his little 
chamber. “I know that I shall be reproached for the 
severity of my language,” he wrote in his first num- 
ber ; “ but is not this severity just? I shall be as hareh 
astrnuth: asimpartial as justice. I shall speak in earn- 
est. I shall seek neither subterfuge nor excuse; I 
shall not retract a word of what I sey, and I shall find 
hearers.” When a man begins in this strzin, he is 
sure of having against him all who live by the abuses 
which he attacks. Garrrson did not lack enemies. He 
had as many of them in the North as in the South. 
Long threatened, insulted, and maltreated by the 
populace, he well-nigh fell a martyr to emancipation. 
In Georgia, a price was set on his head—five thousand 
dollars to any one who would deliver up Garrison, 
dead or alive—in the North, he was hooted at as a 
dreamer, and persecuted as a dangerous revolutioniat. 
But Garrison had the faith which removes mountains, 
he constantly relied on the final triumph of justice, 
and at the end of thirty-four years he stopped hie pa- 
per on the day that a former mechanic, like himeelf, 
ApranaM signed, amidst the applause of the 
whole world, that liberation of four millions of men 
which he had been the first to demand. A man who 
has devoted bimeelf for thirty-four years to one idea, 
and has sacrificed his whole life to it, is too uncom- 
mon a thing in France for men not to have some curi- 
osity to see the simple and courageous Garrison. 

Spain, it is said, will send one of its most celebrated 
statesmen, Don O1ozaaa, the President 
of the Abolition Society of Madrid; London will give 
us the indefatigable Mr. ChameRrovzow, always found 
in the breach; and the Hon. F. Buxton, whose name 
is historic in the annals of liberty. We are also prom- 
ised the approval of Lord Broreua,, and the presence 
of some of those orators who excel in public meetings ; 
Brieut’s name is even mentioned. France will do its 
best to hold its rank in this interesting solemnity. 
On the Emancipation Committee figure the names, as 
is well known, of Messrs. Broaure, Guizot, Coon, 
Henet Maetr, De Pressenst, Monop, etc. 


This diversity of dialects and talent, devoted to the . 


service of the same cause, will offer a piquant specta- 
cle. 
But to please Parisian curiosity is only the least care 


of this assembly. Its aim is to associate together all | 


men who still believe in the reign of justice—to form 
a league of humanity, and to enlist therein all gen- 
erous hearts, without distinction of church, govern- 
ment, or country. It is every where repeated to-day 
that the individual must be urged to self-government ; 
it is added, moreover, that peoples should learn to 
transact their own business. I strongly approve of 
this idea. But, above individuals and peoples, why 
should not men, assembled together, transact the bue- 
iness of humanity? Why not expel from the whole 
world slavery, violence, ignorance, and want? This 
is a great work, but one which can only succeed 
through the co-operation of the humblest of mankind. 
To gain admission to Herz Hall a single title will suf- 
fice—that of the enemy of slavery and the friend of 
emancipation. No questions will be asked concerning 
rank, fortune, or age. Perchance there will be none 
there but obscure individuals; perchance the talent 
displayed there will be of the most modest kind ; but it 


is never in yain that men assemble to claim the rights 
of their fellows, and to proclaim anew the eterna! prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity. There is no doubt 
that the words uttered im this meeting at Paris will 
be repeated by faithful echoes throughout the whole 
world, bearing hope to the suffering, and making 
statesmen mcre ueepiy conscious of their responsibil- 
ity. Therein lies the utility of these meetings: they 
arouse public opinion becanse they touch the heart- 
strings of the people. The hall and the orators mat- 
ter little; the greatness of the cause makes the power 
of its advocates. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A BROAD HINT. 
Up-starrs Loperr (bursting into the Firat Floor; 
time 1.30 a.m.). “‘Nobody hurt, I hope? Oh, I be 
rdon; but I heard such a shrill scream just now, 
id not feel justified in remaining in bed!” 


What is the difference between a railway train and 
asnspending bank ?—In one case the brake causes the 
stoppage, in the other the stoppage causes the break. 


— 


Aran-e Atsy !—An ethnological friend of ours in- 
forms us that he has ascertained the fact that our 
mont Arabs belong to the tribe of Never-go-to-Bed- 
ouins. 


Nor a Bap Hrr.—If at your next Croqnet party the 
— ar: splendidly handsome and draw off the atten- 

on of the men from their , carelessly quote old 
Herrick, and gay that it is a case of Alawn....thrown 
into a fine distraction.” 


LINES. 


I know a bank—not one that nature decks ; 
Clothed—not in greenery—oh no, in checks! 
O’er it no perfume balmy zephyr waft«— 

Its scents are five per cents., its airs are drafts! 
No wild thyme wanders this bank freely o'er— 
Its hours are regular—from ten till four. 
Fairer than slopes with pallid primroxe set, 
Or rich with clumps of nodding violet, 

Richer than mossy banks or shady bowers, 

Or sunny gardens bright with myriad flowers, 
Or beanteous glade, or green and level lawn— 
Stay! my account must not be overdrawn ! 


‘* We've lost a great many hogs this season, by the 
new disease,” said an Indianian toa traveler. ‘The 
new disease ! what's that?” Lightnin’, Sir; it takes 
‘em 1 sudden, and they dies without a single 
squeal,” 


— 


A gentleman going to the water-site to take a boat, 
cried out: ‘“*Who can swim?” “I, master,” came 
from forty bawling mouths; but one fellow, turning 
about, said: “Sir, [can not swim.” ‘Then you are 
-— man,” said the gentleman, “for you will at least 
take care of me for your own sake.” 


An Irishman who was reprieved the night before 
his execution, and who wished to get rid of his wife, 
wrote to ber as follows: “I was yesterday + 
and died like a hero; do as I did, and bear it like a 
man.” 

A “lovely giri,” in Wisconsin, recently recovered 
fourteen hundred dollars damages in a breach of prom- 
ise suit —— a perfidious lover. Her lawyer con- 
gratulated her on the amount, when she exclaimed 
with a ferocious glance at the mulcted defendant, an 
nervously clenching her fingers, “I'd give every pen- 
ny of it just to have one good pull at his hair |" 


A man named Tease has married a Miss Cross in 
St. Louis. He Teased her till she agreed she wouldn't 
be Cross any more. 


Errrots or Sprcriation.—A speculator at the West 
recently said to a friend: ‘When I first came to Chi- 
cago I had not a rag to my back, and now I am cov- 
ered with rags." 


“*My boy,” said a distinguished merchant to his 
son, who was meditating matrimony, ‘‘be sure, in 
makin ee, to get hold of a piece of goods 
that will wash.” 


Why is a fire the greatest aradox in existence ?— 

Because the more it's coaled the hotter it gets. 

_ PartiovtaR GENTLEMAN (exhibiting a singular-look- 
ing object in the soup-ladle). ‘‘Waiter, do you know 
what that is?” 

Warrer. “That, Sir? Looks like a monse, Sir. We 
often find "em in the soup, Sir. No charge for it, Sir.” 


THE CUT DIRECT-ED. 
Evevatep Berne. * Dropt'n 


Marron. ‘ Yes, Sir; straight on as ever you can go.” 
Evevatev Beine (musingly). “Ob; strai'onzey'r- 
icango! Tha's not sayin’ mush.” 


A young couple wens a. to get married. 
The awe being a wag, by an innocent mistake be- 

an to read from the prayer-book as follows: ‘‘ Man 
that is born of woman is iull of trouble, and hath but 
a short time to live.’ The astonished bridegroom 
suddenly exclaimed: “Sir, you mistake, we came to 
be married !" ‘“ Well,” replied the clergyman, “if you 
insist, I will meng you, but believe me, my friend, 
you had better be uried.” 


“We see,” said Swift, in one of his most sarcastic 
moods, ‘“‘ what God thinks of riches by the people he 
gives them to.” 


** What is the reason of a blow leaving a blue mark 
after it?” asked an inquiring young gentieman. ‘It’s 
easily accounted for,” answered a medical student: 
= or you know that blow in the perfect is blew.” 


It was customary with a certain college professor to 
uire of each graduating class what proposed 
to be or do in the world. One would be a doctor, one 
a lawyer, one a merchant, and soon. “ And what do 
= propose .to be, Simon?” “I am going to be a 
theopal minister,” was the answer of the lispin 
uate, “for three reasons—first, the prayers are a 
ome, and I can read them easily; second, the ser- 
mons of Pith ministers are short, and them I can 
steal; and Pithcopal ministers generally marry 
rich wives.” 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. 


On the 23d of February, 1867, there was sold 
at auction, in London, an etching of Rembrandt, 
for the sum of five thousand nine hundred and 
eighty dollars in gold. Never before has such a 


- price, or -~ thing like such a price, been paid 


for what, though unquestionably a very great 
rarity, is, after all, far from being unique. It 
is a memorable event, destined, perhaps, to hold 
the same place in the history of engraving that 
the sale of the Soult Madonna does in painting, 
or that of the 1471 Boccaccio in bibliography. 
The etching in question represents ‘‘ Christ Heal- 
{ng the Sick,” but is more commonly known 
among collectors by the name of the **‘ Hundred 
Guilder,” because a copy of it was sold during 
Rembrandt’s lifetime for that sum. ‘There is a 
special circumstance which gives a peculiar value 
to this impression—which is, that it, with seven 
others, are the only known examples of the ‘‘ first 
state” of the etching. But all our readers may 
not know what “‘ first state” means. 

When an etcher or engraver was busy about 
his plate, he was very naturally in the habit of 
taking off impressions every now and then to see 
how his work was getting on. These impres- 
sions were called artist’s proofs, and no doubt in 
most instances, after serving their purpose, were 
considered of but little more value than waste 
paper. But Rembrandt, finding that not only 
were his finished etchings selling well, but that 
some curious collectors eagerly laid hold upon 
these unfinished scraps, thought he could turn 
an honest penny—rather a failing of his—by 
multiplying the ‘‘ states” of his etchings as much 
as possible, It is but perhaps fuir to say that 
Rembrandt, fond of money as he was, was yet 
no miser, The large sums he obtained were not 
hoarded away, but spent in buying pictures and 
the requisites of his art to such an extent, that 
though at the death of his wife, the pretty Jantije, 
he was worth more than £4000, he left, when 
he died, only a few guilders for his funeral ex- 
penses, 

In some cases there are not less than ten states 
known and described, one here and there being 
simply ridiculous. In the ‘*Gold Weighers,” 
for instance, the e@rkest and rarest state has the 
face blank. 

Of the eight known impressions of the first 
state of the ** Hundred Guilder,” five are safe in 
public collections. The British Museum has two, 
the Imperial Libraries of Paris and Vienna—the 
latter having an inscription in Rembrandt’s hand- 
writing to say it was the seventh impression taken 
from the plate—and the Museum at Amsterdam, 
one each. Of the remaining three, one belongs 
to Mr. R. S. Holford; who gave £4Q0 for it; the 
second to the Duke of Buccleuch, and the third 
has just passed into the hands of Mr. C, J. 
Palmer. The history of this last impression, 
‘which is described as a ‘‘ magnificent impression, 
undoubtedly the finest known, on Japanese pa- 
per, with large margin, and in perfect condition,” 
is thoroughly ascertained. From Rembrandt it 
was obtained by J. P. Zomers, and after gracing 
successively the collections of Signor Zanetti, 
Baron Denon, Messrs. Woodburn the printsell- 
ers, Baron Verstolke of Amsterdam, and Sir 
Charles Price, it has now found a resting-place 
in Bedford Row, London. At the Baron’s sale 
in 1847 it was purchased for 1600 guilders 
(£133). The second state of the etching, which 
only consists in a few cross-hatchings introduced 
in one part of the plate, is by no means to be 
had for nothing. A splendid impression on In- 
dia paper, with large margin, from the Dubois 
cabinet, sold for £160; and even this is not the 
highest price this state is known to have fetched. 
It is by no means certain, however, that these 
India-paper impressions, though the earliest, are 
the best in point of effect. Many collectors pre- 
fer those on plain paper. 

* Many others of Rembrandt's etchings bring 
very large prices. His portrait of Advocate Tol- 
ling—a very splendid work—cost Baron Vers- 
tolke £220, though it fetched at his sale only 
1800 guilders (£150). It is worth at least twice 
that sum now. “Ephraim Bonus,” the Jewish 
physician—perhaps Rembrandt's finest etching 
—was bought at the same sale for the British 
Museum for 1650 guilders. Only three other 
impressions of this state are known. ‘‘Cop- 
penol,” a writing-master, cost in 1835, thoug! 
not in very good condition, 300 guineas, thoug) 
it only produced 1250 guilders. Of ‘‘ Rembrandt 
holding a Sabre” there are four impressions 0! 
the earliest state known—one at Amsterdam, 
one at Paris, one in the British Museum, pu'- 
chased for £150, and one other which cost £600. 

About one of Rembrandt's etchings we have 
an amusing story. He had gone to spend a day 
with his great friend, Jan Six, a burgomaster of 
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Amsterdam. As they were sitting down to din- 
ner it was- found the servant had forgotten to 
provide any mustard, He was sent off at once 
to the village close by ; but Rembrandt, knowing 
that the favorite maxim of Dutch servants was 
‘+ much haste, little speed,” laid a wager with the 
imrgomaster that he would etch the view from 
the dining-room window before the servant re- 
turned. He took up a plate, tried his etching- 
point upon it, sketched the view, and won his 
het, The engraving is a very rare one. Baron 
Verstolke’s impression sold for £17 10s., but he 
would be fortunate who could secure a good im- 
pression at that price now. 

In Maberly’s Print Collector ig an account of 
enother of Kembrandt’s etchings which is worth 
compressing. One day that artist, struck ap- 
parently with the attitude of a dog lying asleep, 
determined to etch its portrait. The plate he 
took up was much larger than he required, so 
that the etching only occupied the left-hand cor- 
ner. From this he printed an impression upon 
a piece of paper, which, though larger than was 
required for the etching, was not as large as the 
plate. The etching looked ridiculous enough, 
and the artist accordingly cut out the part of the 
plate containing the little dog, and the rest of the 
impressions were struck off in this reduced size. 
The first impression, fortunately or unfortunate- 
ly, was preserved, and an account of the prices it 
has fetched at different times is a very instructive 
éxample of the mania of collectors. We first 
hear of it at Mr. Hibbert’s sale in 1809, where 
it fetched thirty shillings, the purchaser being 
M. Claussin. He sold it at a small advance of 
price to a London printseller, who disposed of it 
to the Duke of Buckingham for £6. At the 
Duke’s sale in 1834 it produced £61, But the 
purchaser made a good bargain, nevertheless. 
A Dutchman heard of it, offered the fortunate 
owner 100 guineas, then £150, then any price he 
liked to ask for it; but no, he was proof against 
all temptation, and kept possession of his treas- 
ure, till at last, with many really valuable prints 
from the same collection, it passed into the Brit- 
ish Museum for the sum of £120; and in that 
print-room, where there are more treasures in 
the way of engraving to be found than in any 
other collection in the world, the visitor may see 
‘a twenty-shilling print on £119 worth of blank 
paper,” all in the space of three or four inches, 


For brown discolorations, called Moth and Freckles, 
ase Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion, prepared by Dr. 
B.C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


It is the Duty of the 
Public Press 


To assist in opening the eyes of the people to the fac* 
that innumerable medicinal compounds are being 
offered under the name of “ remedies" of various 
kinds, which, if not composed in part of ingredients 
which are absolutely poisonous and hurtful, are total- 
ly ineffectual to perform what is claimed for them. 
Humbnuggery is not confined to ‘‘ gift enterprises” and 
“art associations.” It is not to wondered at that 
intelligent and scientific physicians have long hesita 
ted in announcing the discovery of a truly valuable 
medicine, such is their repugnance to any system 
which has the least semblance of empiriciem in its 
composition. A double sense of duty prompts them 
to go before the public; first, to expose the gross 
frauds and fallacies of pretenders, and, secondly, to 
give the largest number of persons the benefit of a 
discovery, which, tested by time, has proven the salva 
tion of thousands of human lives. While “confec- 
tion” has succeeded confection, and “ comfit" bas fol 
lowed comfit, each in its swiftly fleeting life proclaim- 
ing the vanity of empiricism and od me unishment 
following cupidity, Dr. McLane’s Cele Vermifuge 
stands to-day where thirty years ago it was pronounced 
and placed by competent physicians and hosts of re- 
lieved sufferers, as a specific for the expulsion of intes- 
tinal worms. 


tw Procure this great specific, and be convinced 
that it is all that is claimed for it. Dr. McLane’s Vermi- 
faye is manufactured by Fleming Bros., of Pittaburg, 
Pa., and can now be had at all respectable drug stores. 
All other vermifuges are, in comparison, worthless, 


None genuine without the signature of 
(30, FLEMING BROS. 


A Patent for Sale Cheap, used in every Family, Ho- 
tel, and Restaurant. No machinery required. Yery 
simple. Address A. H. LORTON, 37 Sixth Avenue. 

Six P’s.— Poets— Painters — Preachers — Players — 
Printers and Politicians—all suffer from Dyspepsia, 
Nervousness, Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaints, and 
all diseases which they may cure or prevent by the use 
of Piantation Bitters. If those sufferers took these 
Bitters the Poetry would be purer, the Paintings grand- 
er, the Sermons livelier, the Acting truer, the Printing 
neater, and the Politics honester. This splendid tonic 
invigorates the system, and enables the brain to work 
healthily. 

Perhaps no article was ever so well endorsed by all 
Who have used it. 


Maenotia Water.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne, and at half the price. : 


Superior Imitation Gold Watches. 


Oroide cases, % 
newly discov- 
ered composi- 


in 
aD eeping 
its color as 
long a8 worn. The cases are finished equal to the 
best gold ones, the watches are of superior qualit:;, ex- 
cellent time-keepers, and are each one warranted, b 
*pecial certificate, to run accurate:y. Improved Hori- 
zontal Watches, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's sizes, 4holes, 
jeweled, hunting cases, $10. Patent Levers, full jew- 
cled, hunting cases, $15. For this small sum any one 
can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and 
as good for time, as a gold watch costing $150. Also, 
Uroide Chaina, as well mate as those of gold, from $2 
'o $6, according to weight. Sent by express, to be paid 
for on delivery. Customers must pay all Express 
charges. COLLINS & CO., 
42 and 44 Nassau St., New York. 


COMING! COMING! COMING! 
Nick Whiffies. 


SUPPORTED BY HIS 


FAMOUS TRICK DOG “CALAMITY” 


AND HIS 


TRAINED HORSE “FIRE-BUG,” 


18 ABOUT TO COMMENCE HIS 


SECOND AND LAST STAR ENGAGEMENT 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN PUBLIC, 


And will make his first appearance, after an absence 
of ten years, in No. 46 of 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
(Ready on Thursday, September 19,) 


THE BEST STORY AND SKETCH PAPER 
PUBLISHED. 


BARTLFTT'S 
REVERS iBLE. 


MaAcHINE.. 


Are the CHEAPEST RELIABLE MACHINES. Ad- 
dress for descriptive Circular, with stamp, the General 
Depot, 569 Broadway, New York City. 

tw Any person effecting sale of four machines wil! 
be given an extra machine, free of charge 


Are you Bilious? 


Multitudes of both sexes will answer this question 
in the affirmative; for, next to disorders of the stom- 
ach, liver complaints are perhaps the most prevalent 
of all internal diseases. Its usual symptoms are a yel- 
lowish tinge in the whites of the eyes, especially near 
the inner corners, an uneasy or slightly painful sensa- 
tion in the right side, pain between the shoulder. 
blades, sick headache, lassitude, mental dullness, lack 
of appetite, and irregularity of the bowels Whoever 
recognizes this diegnosis as applying to his own con- 
dition may be quite certain that more bile exists in 
his blood and less passes through his bowels than is 
expedient for his health, and that his liver requires 
toning and reghlating. One of the special uses of 


HOSTETTER’S BITTERS 


is to meet just such exigencies as this. Its tonic prin- 
ciple rouses the liver from its torpor, and its aperient 
element gently relieves the intestinal canal of the ac- 
cretions consequent upon an insufficient supply of na- 
ture’s cathartic, the bile. 


Persons of bilious habit will find it the best safe- 
guard against the attacks to which they are constitu. 
tionally predisposed, and should carefully avoid all the 
ordinary alcoholic stimulants. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Engravings and Prints; also stationery goods 
and Si:ver Watcaes. $30 invested will realize $100. 
Adzaress HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


‘EMPLOYMENT AT HOME. 


fiaie and Kemaie. For full particulars, address 
WHILE & CO., 641 Broadway, N. Y., with stamp. 


Putnam & Son 


WANT 


500 AGENTS 


For the highest character. Ladies 
can do well. Send for circular tis, or specimen 
book, 50 cts. No. 661 Broadway. ees a 


— 


({1VEN AWAY. A Photograph will be sent to you 
FREE, On address and two tage 
stamps, by O. A. R ACH, 122 Nasean St., N. Y. 


METAL EDGE 
SHOW CARDS. 


All Sizes, to shit 
All kinds of Business. 


B. M. SMITH, 
4 Dey St., New York. 


METYLAR'S PATENT LEAPING HOBBY. 
4 HORSE. Best in use. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
Sole Agent, 478 Broadway, New York. Also, 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL GIRL AND BOY'S MU- 
SIC BOX, playing “ Happy Land,” * Love at Home,” 
&c. Price $3 00 


THE MOVEMENT CURE. 


A SKETCH OF THE SWEDISH MOVEMENT 


CURE. By Geo. H.Taylor,M D. 12mo. Illustrated. 


Price 25 cents. Confirmed Dyspeptics, Consumptives, 
Paralyticsa, those suffering from Neuralgia, obstinate 
Constipation, and chronic invalids generally, will be 
interested and atly benefited by a perusal of the 
above work. Mailed, poetpaid. Address M. BRAD- 
LY, 69 West Thirty Eighth Street, New York. 


MECHANICAL WONDER. 


Tax Acurevement or tue the improved Five 
Dottan Famity Sewtne rapid, 
strong, and reliable; Tuousanns or ; 
Warranted and kept in order one year free; Stood the 
Teast of Years. Immense profits to Agents. Single 
Machines sent free per express on receipt of $5. Ad- 
— a Family Sewing Machine Co., 102 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


A Good Live Agent 


WANTED IN EVERY TOWN 
For the best selling book ever published. Agents can 
make from $10 to $25 a day as a permanent business. 
Extra liberal inducements given. For full particulars 
address B. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, No. 14 Cham- 
bers Street, New York. 


“ WORKS ON MAN!" For New Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of best books on Physiology, Anat- 
omy, Gymnastics, Dietetics, Physiognomy, Short-hand 
Writing, Memory, and Self-Improvement, send two 
stamps to 8S. R WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


2 PER DAY. Agents wanted; Male and Fe- 

male; Local and Travelling. Business new, 
light, and honorable. Steady employment the year 
round. Nocapital required. Address Reeves & Co., 
No. 78 Nassan Street, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—All kinds, sample and catalogue 
2% cents. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 


$2. MAGIC TIME OBSERVER. $2. 


A MOST wonpERFTL and acovrate Timekeeper, al- 
ways reliable, in Com. Double Huntine 
Cases, Compass Attachment. Sent Free on receipt 
of $2, with a beautiful Vesr Cuain. Address orders, 


M. A. NEILE & CO., 40 Ann Street, New York. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving large 


invoices of the tinest quality of Green Teas from the 


oyune districts of China, which are uvrivaled for tne- 


ness ard delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: 


OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., T0c., 90c., best $1 

MIXED (green and black), 50c., 60c., T0c., S0c., 90c., best $1 Wb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 th. 
IMPERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 B Id. 
YOUNG HYSON (green), 50c., 60c., T0c., SUc., We., $1, $1 19, best $1 25 Id. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN 9%0c., $1, $1 best $1 25 Ib. 


GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 @ 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 2c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our Frenc. Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from S0c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. F 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throu hout the country, consirmers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 


bought them at our warehouses in this city. 
Some parties inquire of us how the 
person wishing to join in a club say 


our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail 

packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so th 
—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. 


club can divide among themselves. 
The funds to pay for the goods or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. 


sired, send the goods by Express to “collect on delivery. 


ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by 


shall proceed to get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
ow much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 


Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate 
ere need be no confusion in their distribution 
The cost of transportation the members of the 


t-office money orders, or 
Or, if the amount orde exceed $30, we will, tf de- 


” 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the Club, Our profits are small, 


but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 


e send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a lar 
their Teas and 
BEWARE of 


number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 


ffees about one-third by sending directly to ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company.” 
i concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 


either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 


thorize the us¢ of our name. 


Post-Office orders aud drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct !et- 


ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


— 


IIARPER & BROTHERS, New Yonrx, 
Publish; 


C A 


A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “Mr. Arle.” 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have just Published: 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. The Early 
Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
Compiled under the Direction of Her Majesty the 
Queen, ty Lieutenant-General the Hon. C. Grey. 
Two Portraits on Steel. Large 12mo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $2 00. 


CALLED TO ACCOUNT. A Novel. By Miss Axnre 
Tuomas, Author of “On Guard,” “ Denis Donne,” 
“ Theo Leigh,” “‘ Walter Goring,” &c., &c. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 


HARPER'S WRITING BOOKS. Symmetrical Pen- 
manship, with Marginal Drawing Lessons. In Ten 
Numbers, The first four Numbers now ready. Price 
$2 per dozen. 


NO MAN'S FRIEND. A Novel. By F. W. Ronrx. 
son. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Ans- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Sw'tz- 
erland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1867, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
Pemproke Sixth Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. A Novel. _ Br 
Grorar Macpona.p, M A., Author of “ Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood.” 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 


COLLEGE LIFE: Its Theory and Practice. By Rev. 
Srrrnen Orn, D.D., LL.D., late President of the 
Wesleyan University. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $1 


t@~ Harpre & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
Works by Mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on recetpt of the Price. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fall information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men rocks of types, cuta, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
Courtiandt Street, New York. 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent id 


for 25c. ; 50 Photographs of Rebei cers for 
25c., 100 yy of Female Beauties for 25c.: 100 
Actors.for 25c. Address C. Seymovr, Holland, N. Y. 


US BEGAR'S EYE-WATER. Sure Cure. Sent 


by mail for sixty cents. C. A. MENDUM, No. - 


404 Library Street, Philadelphia, Pa. »> 


EGAR’S PILE CURE. An agreeable outward ap- 
plication. Use no other. Sent by mail for 75 cts. 
C. A. MENDUM, 404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents Wanted every where, both local and traveling, 
male and female. Steady employment the year count 
and no capital required. Business new, light, and de- 
sirable. For peptone address Francis & Co., Box 
6135 New York P. O. 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED for a new illustrated and very 
popular work on Natural History, of fascinating in- 
terest and novel character: a work that appeals to ev- 
ery family. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1867. 


Terms for 1867. 
One Copy for One Year . . $4 00 


An Extra Copy gratia for every Club of Frve Susscarm- 
ees, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 


Harper's Macazine and Harper's Werk ty, togeth- 
er, one year, $8 00. 


Circulation 112;000. 


The Publishers will accept a limited Number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the follow- 
ing low rates: 


One Page. . . . « « - $0 @ 
Quarter ceo ceo 
Or $1 50 per line for a less space. Average, eight 
words to a line. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pra tisures. 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Terms for 1867: 


One Copy for One Year. . .. . $4 @ 
One Copy for Three Month. . . 10 


And an Extra Copy will be allowed for Club of 
Five Scoscrisess, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 wv. 


Payment invariably in 
Tur Bovunp Votcmes or Weex iy from the 


commencement will be sent to any part of the United | 


States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 
Cloth Binding. . . . . $f 00 per Volame. 
Half Morocco... . .10580 
Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 


Trees To Apventisers.—One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line fur outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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